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When ordering Beoks, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that you 
saw them advertised in The New-E or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONC. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ballads 
and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace’t. A book quite American in character, with 
our own popular composers, and the class of songs that 
are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, ais and price, with the “ World 
of Song,” “Gems of English Song,” and others ofthe 
“ Library ” series, and costs in Boards $2.50 ; Cloth $3 ; 
Fine Gilt $4. : 


CLUSTER OF GEMS. 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a somewhat 
vanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
tes of advaneed players. There are 239 es, Sheet 
Music size, and the pieces, which average about 5 pages 
each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, Lichner 
Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other celebrities, Uni- 
form in style, price, and binding, with the ‘‘ Sunshine,” 
described above, and with the 27 other books of the 
famous “ Library” series. In Boards, $2.50; Cloth $3; 


Fine Gilt $4. 
Fo rincipal music stores. Will also 


For sale at all the 
be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail price. 


Change may be sent in postage stamps. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, 
151 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $10.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABYLAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


EW PLAYS. 

“If the succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
Predict for them a large demand.”—Nat. Teach. Monthly. 

Suitable for Sch exhibitions and amateur entertain- 
ments No scenery required. These plays are pure in 
tone and language. They are keenly interesting, and take 
well. “ Odds with the Enemy,” “ Seth Greenback,’ and 

The Spelling Cup” (temperance), dramas, Imtiating a 
Granger,’ “Wanted: A Correspondent,” and ‘*A Family 
Strike,”"—farces. 16 cts each. Send for de*eriptive circulars. 
i4geow T. S. DENNISON, DeKalb, DeKalb Co., Ill. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 
Students and Common Schools. 
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readyM@tof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
eb pany his Lessons in Electricity, for 


. Students. Complete sets, consisting of 58 
Insts uments and Materials, price $55.00. 
ustra 
na, on hand and made tw 
CURT W. MEYE 
Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical, Eleoe-Med- 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JAN. 3, 1878. 


T. OOTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, (American 
and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop Tsacuers for 
any department, with positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES and Families with competent 
Instructors without charge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for 5 en cepy. 

The U.S. School and College Directory, a 
for those having children to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3¢ stamps. To all others, so cts. 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
115 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreyvs, while conti to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition durimg the ensuing year. 

The thoroughness and comparative guickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested M4 the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of bor ma Professor Goodwin; Prof, 
F. Bowen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive ‘we or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr, H. centinues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and es as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.” —{ Prof. Good vin’s Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877- 116 22 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Professer of Oratory at Tafts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

GESTURE. ‘Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. 
READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subjects. 
TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS. (1) Cuarzes 
Dickens as Reaper, Artist, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tua Art oF Expression IN 
Oratory, AND ACTING. 
PROF. receive a limited number of 
ils in Elocution. ress : 
ogg et Sr. James Hotret, BOSTON. 
** Pro Bono Publico.” For the public good. 
**E Pluribus Unum.” One formcd from many. 
** Multum in Parvo.” Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra.” Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NEW IDEA . 
NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW DEPARTURE, 


W FORM, 
NEW FEATURES, 
NEW COPIES, 
— AND — 
New Developments. 
Parties able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Gen’|. Trade Agents, 
147 tf 39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Sunday-school Superintendent and Teacher in the 
send for list of more than 100 


CHERS’ AND SCHOLARS’ HELPS, 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 


COMMENTARIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 
AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


ETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 


With Golden Texts for i878. 
Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAS. A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday School Union, 
146 tt No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


teal, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
—_14 BI House, Astor Place, New York. L “ VOCAL 
WANTE IONS “VOCAL REF ) 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-E id of Educa-| Enclose Twenty-five Cents in 
tion, 16 Hawley Boston, and receive = Address JOHN HOWARD, 
regard to his method of securing positions, ~ 389 Union Square, N. ¥. Gity. 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 

Is now fully prepared to introduce and recommend Prin- 
ecipals for Public Academies, Boarding Schools ; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural and also Assistants for 
evcry department of instruction. or information, ai to 
145 Miss M. J. vouNd. 


DRAWIN @ IN STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Ss 
Opera and Field: Resemelegionl 


Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 2z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadel 


SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 
1481 Broadway, New-York City, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, 
author of “ Causeries avec mes Eléves,” “ En 
la Grammaire,” ** La Fontaine,’’ etc. 


French, German, Latin, and Greek. 
The First Latin Book, “‘ Talks with Czsar,” will be out 
April 1, 1378. 
Pror. F. Bécuer writes: Camanwoe, Nov., 1877. 


In answer to the inquiry made of me in regard to the new 
method of teaching languages introduced into this country 
by Mr. Theophilus Heness, and widely spread by the des- 
sons and publications of Dr, L. Sauveur, I would say: 

That it is a rational — to lead the pupil to understand, 
speak, read, and write aforeign tongue 1 would call it the 

atural method. In the hands of a spirited teacher it pro- 
duces marvelous results, enabling the learner to think and 
express himself unconsciously in the new uage he is 

snd to appreciate its genius, and feel ite ga 

think it can be carried out, even in the largest : 
it is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly 
teachers of languages. I desire to say this because 1 was 
never convinced of its practicability and excellence myself, 
until I tried it. 

It is not superficial. On the contrary, I know @f no 
system that calls up more mental activity in both teacher 
and pupil. There is nothing mechanical er merely formal 
in it. It lends itself to the highest teaching. Even the 
grammatical knowledge Lnpeted by this method is broader 
than by any other. 

As I understand it, there is no good thing in the old sys- 
tems which it does not embrace, if brought in at the proper 
time, the fundamental idea being that, from the start, lan- 
guage, to be taught, must be used as the only medium 
of instruction. The instructor proceeds by induction from 
the concrete to the abstract, and so connects word and 
phrase with the things or ideas they express that the pupil 
rapidly learns the use of a new instrument for expressing 
thoughts by the same process by which he acquired his ver- 
ascelar tongue. Ferpinann Bocusr, 

. Prof. of French in Harvard College. 

In order to help the teacher in beginning, “The First 
Lesson” has been printed. It may obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. Sauveur. isod 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 
I. The usual A cademic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern Lan- 
fuages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
IIL. Sager Course of three years, leading to the 
degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 


sur 


needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sy, 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a th 
‘opies of recent examination papers wi sent on appli 
cation. (10a tf) WN 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


For en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
vanced St ts. Two departments. The Course in El- 
eocution bears upon Conversation, Voice, Action, Reading, 
Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The Literary 
Course includes Conversation, A of ine 
tory, Rhetoric, Literature, Logic, Composition, Cri 
Oratory. May be pursued together or separately. Char- 
tered 1875. ants diplomas. Winter Term opens Dec. 3. 
Send forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A M.., Prest. 


cts. forit. Elocution taught ; Stammering cured. 
WALTER K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Beston, Mass. 


H Defective Speech. C. S. Coxsy, 
| W Sprinsheld'St, Boston. Ref: 
Elocu tt On. and Faculty of School 


UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union 
Q N.V.: $rperve. Anna Randall-Diehi. editor and St 


PhD, LL.D., 


“T> LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


{See 


—— 

Those “ Excelsior” Self- 
inking Hand Stamps, adapted 
for every profession, unrivaled for 
simplicity, efficiency, strength, and 
papety: constructed of brass, nickle 

rosewood handles and rxd- 

dies, with or without (movable) 

dates, as required. They will pro- 

duce several hundred perfect im- 
pressions, without re-inking. 

A gentle pressure on the handle forces down the Die, 
which makes a halt-revolution at each imprsssion, return- 
ing instantly by the spring to its former position in contaot 


with the Inking Cushion, ecting both from air and dust. 
They have been for months well tested by constant usage, 
among public. and prominent mercantile men in this city. 


The smaller sizes, like the above impression, 1 eed only to 
be seen to be admired by every Librarian, Teacher, and'Super- 
intendems, by whom they are particularly appreciated. They 
are furmished with any wording or style, inc’uding Ink of any 
color. Sample Stamps may be seen at this Office. 

Also, ner ubber Stamps, with pads. for all 
business personal uses, — unequaled for durability and 
clearprint. Address MARTIN KINGMAN, 

igod 


Singing *« Speaking. 


(With Messrs. Holmes & Co., Stationers.) 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method is original and 
thoroughly practical, could be desired than the fact that its 
principles and exercises may be reduced to writing, and be 
so exactly explained that pupils at a distance, who can re- 
ceive only written lessons, have been greatly benefited, as 
their enthusiastic testimonials declare. 


“ By every means in my power do I persuade my friends 
to avail themselves of John Howard’s thorough, practical, 
and unique instructions. It seems to me that these (instruc- 
tions) must eventually revolutionize the art of teaching and 
| the voice. 

_ “The first course of twenty written lessons I have found 
invaluable.”’— Mrs E. M, Knapp, Teacher of Music in 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wiss. 

“ Having had the opportunity of studying your excellent 
Method Letter, 1 cheerfully it to all in 
search of the most advanced ideas on vocal culture. Music 
teachers cially will derive unspeakable benefit by study- 
ing ‘Mr. Howard’s Method.’—Aucust Ruu, Princifalof 
Richmond Conservatory, Richmond, Ind. 

Address JOHN HOWARD, for circular and terms, at 


his office, 39 Union Square, N. Y. City. 150 b (1) 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send 7en Cents for the most original Pam- 
let ever published, treating of Mrs. M. G. 
rown’s great METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 
Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
ness, Baldness, h, Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, In- 
sanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, Pneu- 
monia, Neuralgis, Rheumatism, Scarlet Fever, 
—all Fevers, and disease fiesh isheir to. The MET- 
APHYSICAL DISCOVERY Kitts the Root, which 
sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. This Pamphlet 
is worth mines of gold to both sick and well. It is got up 
regardless of cost: 92 pages, tinted paper, numerous en- 
gravings, etc.; contains testimonials from all parts of the 
world ; also reasons logically on the cause of 
disease. Address Mrs. M.G. BROWN, “4 
Unrversity, 51 Bond St., New York. 
The Metaphysical Discovery has been hel’ ay 
stupid world sixteen years. 


<a 


Ga Be sure you send 7¢n Cents to, , for 
the Boox. It will teach you all SVBRY ; 
also how to apply it, and where+ _vur Drug- 
gists’s, or at 5« Bond St., New 9° 

The btained in three 
sizes, from all Druggie® 149 tf 


LAPisiNUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


. Send for sample and circular. 191 FULTON 8T. 
{Progressiometre} reachers. 


al bots and’ invariable’ ve. 
nce to (every c ty, in re- 

org Priceo cts. Souvenix Pus.isHinc Co., 

¢Bible House, New York. 130 tf 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Address 
“A men, Educational Union,” Broadway, New- 


ork. Reports tor Scheol Vacancies. Establish 
1857. Send tor Mutual Plax and A btlication Form. 


Address E. TOUR 
Music Hall, 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
v. URJEE, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. ~— 


+... 
4 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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: 
| 
A meagurer of improvement, for awarding school honors, 
prizes,. privileges, etc.,.for improvement. Unlike the 
ordivary awards for rank’ attained, which incite only a few 
d 


2 
Apparatus. 


E. 8, RITCHIE BONE. | BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis. 
professors irom ai! parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed by 
. Browning, London; Rudolph Koenig and 
of Ontical, Acoustic, and Elect: ratus, 
Jena, maker of Microscopes ; receive 
Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturer? Prices. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Appr, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. cart ae 
mention this journal.) 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPAIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


mailed FREF to 
all applicants, It con- 
tains colored piate, 500 engravings 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 
Prices and directions P over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower pr. 4 Plants, Roses, Ete. 
Invaluable to all. Bend for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


A H. ANDREWS & CO,, 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


'arzest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Globes. 
best extant. Webb’s. Schoo! 
and Family Cards and Pic 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 
Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, — a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


STRITGHER, 


Ap ph ed 


Extended. 


145 Folded. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


ay? 40f uopsog 
ut 2709 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 


with the best far 
Rotary Hangin ur 
Schools, Farms, Pactortes 


ScHooL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
correspond. 


Please call or 149 tf 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
. Boston. 


6 Hawley Street 
For circulars or Sintec: address F. B. Snow. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 


111 Fulton St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Scientific Models 


TECHNOLOGICAL Fi 


SCHOOLS, &c. 


Boys and Girts 2 


printing Cards is, marking clothin, 
tic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complas “ 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; #3. ie 
Slines; lines. DIAMOND PRI} 


OLDING C0, ¥or Mu 


aX De Your Own Printing 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink 
procuring GOLDING S OFFI¢ WAL 
outfi for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- SH 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Si up 


two Se. stamps for new Illus trated Catalogue. 
GOLDING: rs CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort-Hill Sq..Bostom 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers and Merchants, 


wew YORK. 


by 


Caution.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every pen 
is hwo Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt of ag cents. 


PERRY @& CO., London. 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Im 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Phi 


Importer 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—/ have no partner in business. 


10 Barclay St., New York, 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 
Non-Blistering Platinum, 


roved Holtz Blectric Machines, $25 
elphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most approved patterns. 
The “ Feartess” is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk, 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO. 

16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


ENJAMIN. 


and Manufacturer of 


giving 


Elastic and Noiseless Furriture. 


Geography Made Attractive 


The models in position resemble a redi 
each piece 


USE 


Model of C Colorado. 
(ow of the United States, oy yey Fake by 44 inches. They contain 47 pieces, 
ool-rpom. 


the representative of a State or Territory. 


BY THE 


IOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


McCLEES & WARREN, Managers. [149] 


Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


OF 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise Ix 
the ScnHoot-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 
baseboards, walls, etc, :—easily anplied to 
and al] furniture resting on the floor. This Compan 
supply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will ‘— a man to ft up 
their furniture. A for terms, P. W. PRATT, The 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abington Centre, Mass. 


Invaluable in the 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


THE UNRIVALED 


HIGHEST AWARD AND MEDAL 
American "Institute. 


A Sensible Holiday Present 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 


A Complete Gymnasium 
In your house, adapted for young 
and old, male and female, 
from five ears u | 
WAYS | | 


AMOND 


Weel 


SILICATE 


AN XE 


FIFTY DIFFER EN’ 
OF EXERCISE, 
Used and recommended by the lead- | | 
ing Physicians of this and { 
other cities. 


= Price Complete only $10.00. 
=S—= Sent on receipt of price to any part | | 
a of the world. | 


== J.M.LAFLIN & Co, 


31 and 41 Union Square, NEW 
Broadway and 17th St., YORK 
and 108 Broadway, CITY. 


eow 


VSE= 


Best Known. 1824, 


The most convenient article in the 


; The Portable Book - Holder,” 


143 tf 


market for holding a book. 

Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
and everybody else will purchase 
one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 

Agents Wanted everywhere. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular. 

¥F. P. LITTLE, Manufr., 

P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 


THE STANDARD. UNRIVALED 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


Permanent BLACK Writing Ink, 


Also, Copying & Colored Inks, Writing-Pluids, &o. 


(133.¢ M) 


111 & 113 Water St., BOSTON. 


1.75 | GALLON 


THE UNRIVALED 


= 


MODELS 


FOR Easily applied by any painter, and warranted to produce 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION | Bisctbostd ever made on Wall, Wood, or Metal 
N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION,| 191 ‘Totton. corner Chureh St.. 
Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


name, 10 Foch Twenty Scroll, with name, 10 
id. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
1, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 


118(aM) 


| 
c. 5. 
ivf il \ A 
| 
S 
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e 
| 
gS = WwW | A suitable Brash, 75 cts. 
3 Gs | ASTER ROOK 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. Most Use 
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TO ONE REFINED BY SUFFERING, 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


A Summer dawn With virgin zone 
Goes slowly to its cloudless throne, 

So silently it climbs the skies 

We know not when tlie darkness dies; 
But while we gaze, the little room 

Is rich with morning’s opening bloom. 


So climbs into our dusky lives 

The love-light, that for us survives 
Our night of care, which ere’we know, 
Is flooded with its overflow; 

Till, for ourselves, the full heart asks 
No sweeter gifts than love’s light tasks. 


From every form and essence fine 
Some image comes in hue or Jine, 

For symbol of that whitening soul 
That burns, a saintly aureole 

Around our darling’s stainless brow,— 
Fit for its amaranth even now. 


Slow ripening on its fragile rest, 
How sweet the spirit in her breast! 
A flower unkissed by sun or storm, 
How fair and delicate her form! 

A drifting waif through perils rife, 
How precious is that slender life! 


A pure ethereal flame to burn 
Over its alabaster urn; 

It floats and clings so lightly there 
It seems a spirit of the air, 
Uncertain if to stay or fly, 

But ever pointing to the sky! 


A lily with its sweets; and we 

But idle butterfly and bee = « 

To hover round its spotless bloom, * 
Fanning its leaves with painted plume, 
Or, from its golden heart to bear 

Some vital bloom-dust unaware! 


A white angelic carrier-dove 

With sweetest messages from above, 
Dropped panting in our heavier glooms, 
The breath of Eden in her plumes; 
And in her eye a look to call 

Some touch of tenderness from all! 


An angel masked in mortal clay 
Who, as the veil is worn away, 
Shines through the crystallizing form 
With seraph beauty, white and warm, 
Till, almost gleam the wings beneath 
Their elytra’s relaxing sheath! 


A human heart that round her sows 

White love,—the fairest flower that blows ;— 
A human soul refined by fire, 

With patience that no pang can tire ;— 

In vain my plaintive song I raise, 

Be her own loveliness her praise! 


THE NEW DAY. 


When the great sun sets the glad East aflame, 
The lingering stars are swiftly put to flight; 
For Day, triumphant, overthrows the night, 

And mocks the lights that twinkied till he came; 

The waning moon retires in sudden shame, 

And all the air, from roseate height to height, 
Quivers with wings of birds that take the light 

With jubilant music of one tender name. 

So thou hast risen, thou who art my day, 

And every lesser light has ceased to shine; 
Pale stars, confronted by this dawn of thine, 

Last night and gloom and grief have passed, 
And yet my bliss I fear to call it mine, 

Lest fresh foes lurk with unforeseen dismay. 

— LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Tracner’s Orrice.—The true value of a teacher 
is determined not by what he knows, nor by his ability 


to impart what he knows, but by his ability to stimulate 
in others a desire to know.—Indiana School Journal. 


Tracuers’ Liprartes. — Professional men select 
with great care the best and largest libraries. Every 
new book relating to their profession is purchased, even 
if funds are scarce. Journals relating to their profes- 
sion are subscribed for, and finally those who are most 


devoted to their profession, who understand it best, 


achieve the greatest success. Should not teachers bear 
these facts in mind, and imitate the example set them 
by such men ? 


HEALTH AND VENTILATION.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature to provide for the 
inspection of the ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
of schools. This isa step in the right direction. Plants 
become dwarfed if placed in unfavorable circumstances 


while growing, and it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of dwarfing of body and mind that results from 
the placing of young children in unhealthful school- 
houses.— Canada School Journal. 


Free Trext-Booxs.—Many arguments in favor of 
the adoption of this plan can be presented. I will name 
but three of them, besides the general one of making 
our schools wholly free; first, esthetic, —the teacher 
would have stronger authority and influence in teach- 
ing and enforcing the proper care of books; second, 
consistent, — because we should thereby attain what we 
aim to secure, the attendance of many now practically 


debarred, since they are unable to buy the necessary 
books and are unwilling to ask for aid; third, economic, 
—by the saving of a large waste entailed by the disuse 
of half-used text-books.—ZHachange. 


A Hint to Tracuers.—Courtesy of manner is one 
of the greatest essentials to a teacher, or any one who 
aims at success in guiding children on the road to 
knowledge. Not that they should go through all the 
formulas that Chesterfield lays down as essential to in- 
tercourse between ladies and gentlemen; but they must 


show a studied kindness for their welfare, and a regard 
for their feelings, which is shown to far too little an ex- 
tent.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


EpvucaTion By THE State.—The school-houses and 
the churches are a type of our civilization. It is the 
duty of the State to provide means of education. The 
State punishes crime; why should it not be its duty to 
prevent crime? The State passes laws, and it must 
educate the people that they may read and understand 


those laws. The State requires intelligence, — it must 
diffuse intelligence. In very self-defence the State must 
educate the people.—ev. G. Taylor, D.D. 


Services 1n Scnoou.—Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, in a letter to The Register, sustains the action 
of the New Haven School Board, in regard to the Bible 
and prayer in school. “The religious exercises are held 
in a school-room where a teacher is alone with her fifty 
pupils. If she really prays,—if she takes both the phys- 
ical and the spiritual attitude of devotion, her children 
will, more or less, take the occasion to play pranks and 
make sport. If, on the other hand, she peeps through 
her fingers or over her books, and tries to catch the 
children in their mischief, what sort of an impression 
will she make upon their minds ? Is it worth while to 
take so much trouble to teach a lesson of hypocrisy to 
the rising generation ? The district is not in a position 
to provide 200 monitors to preserve order in as many 
school-rooms, while the teachers give mind and heart to 
their devotions; yet without monitors, General Walker 
does not believe the president of Yale would deem it 


discreet to undertake to conduct morning prayers, even 
before those admirably-behaved young gentlemen at the 


chapel.” 

CorPoRAL PuNISHMENT.—If, as we hope, the time 
is coming when schools can be managed without cor- 
poral punishment, we shall, we are convinced, have to 


look to the teachers, and not to the school-boards, for 
the higher art of discipline whereby flogging may be 
eliminated. At the same time, school-boards will prob- 
ably have a part to perform in the business. Changes 
may be necessary in the economy of the school to render 
discipline possible without physical punishment. For 
example, it may turn out, for aught we know, that a 


larger teaching-staff, or a larger proportion of adult ° 


teachers, or some new disposition of the influence of the 
head-teacher over the whole of the children, will be in- 
dispensable for the end in view. — Zhe School Board 
Chronicle (Eng.). 

CHILDREN In Swiss Factorires.—After much dis- 
cussion and excitement, a new factory law has been 
passed in Switzerland. The new law prohibits the em- 
ployment in a factory of any child under the ages of 
fourteen, and only permits children between the ages of 


fourteen and sixteen to work for a normal day of eight 


hours. For young persons of this age the school in- 
struction and work in the factory, taken together, are 
only to occupy ten hours of each day. “The school in- 
struction,” says Article 15, “is on no plea whatever to 
be sacrificed to the demands of the factory work ; but if 
the two conflict, the interests of the factory must yield 
to those of the school.” All Sunday work and night 
work of persons under eighteen years of age is declared 
unlawful. Branches of labor are specified in which no 
child may be employed. Every employer is bound to 
take a record of the age of every person whom he em- 
ploys, and no violation on the part of any employer will 
be excused on the plea of ignorance of the age of his 
work-folk. But it is the so-called “ Haftpflicht,” or the 
State’s declaration that the factory owner is responsible for 
the health and security of his work-folk,—so far as these 
are prejudiced by the atmosphere of the workrooms, the 
nature of the work, or the risks to which the worker is 


exposed from faults or lapses in the machinery,—which 
called forth (says the Hceho) the main stress of the at- 
tack upon the proposed legislation. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. — (IL) 


In a previous article, I maintained that the educa- 
tional problem is the most important that has ever been 
presented to the American people, and suggested how it 
might be solved. I will next inquire, What are the 
most important elements of a political education, such 
as every American citizen needs? In answering this 
inquiry, I will remark: 1st. Education, to be practical, 
must be largely disciplinary. The gaining of knowl- 
edge is a secondary object compared with the discipline 
of the mind. All mental power is gained through ex- 
ercise in the use of knowledge and principles. Men 
learn to think by thinking; to reason by reasoning ; 
and the power of expression is gained only by reciting. 
Hence, all who acquire the ability to think and act effi- 
ciently in any sphere of life, do so by study and recita- 
tion; and these exercises are useful chiefly as disci- 
plinary agencies. The duties of citizenship, in our day, 
demand sound judgment and extensive culture, as well 
as information upon the exciting topics of the hour. 

2d. The education of the American citizen should in- 
clude the history of our own country, and the science of 
a Republican form of government. It is a great mis- 
take, that so little attention is given in our public 
schools to the study of United States history; and this 
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should always be supplemented by the study of the 
principles that underlie our system of government, and 
the laws under which we live. The great danger re- 
sulting from universal suffrage in our country, is not 
merely from the fact that our foreign population are, as 
a class, ignorant, but more from the fact that they are 
imbued with the spirit of foreign despotism. We must, 
then, if we would maintain Republican institutions, see 
to it that the children of the nation who are soon to as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship are imbued with 
the knowledge and spirit of republicanism. How else 
can they be fitted to act well their part? How else 
can they be fitted safely to cast the ballots, any one of 
which may settle the destiny of this great nation? It 
is an alarming fact that any one of the thousands who 
stand around the polls, may decide not only which can- 
didate is to be installed in the chief executive chair, but 
what is to be the nature of our government in the im- 
mediate and more distant future. The most stupid and 
bigoted subject of a foreign power is as likely to hold 
this deciding vote, as the most enlightened and loyal 
American citizen. We should insist, therefore, upon 
Americanizing every future generation of our citizens. 
And this must be done in our public schools, if done 
at all. 

3d. The education of American citizenship must in- 
clude and emphasize public virtue. The tendency of the 
age is to ignore this element of our nation’s safety and 
prosperity. The cry on the one hand is, “Our public 
schools must be purely secular, to avoid conflict with 
the opposing opinions of the religious world”; on the 
other hand, it is insisted that they should be not only 
religious, but sectarian, if they are to fit our youth for 
the service of the Church and State. 

But I contend that our public schools should incul- 
cate public virtue, and not sectarian needs and dogmas. 
This is necessary to regulate the conscience of the na- 
tion, to establish and maintain justice, and to preserve 
the body politic from social and political decay. In- 
deed, intelligence and virtue must be the foundation of 
every free government, or it cannot stand. Upon this 
foundation our institutions were built; and yet where 
is virthe to be inculeated and instilled into the masses, 
if not in our public schools? It cannot be done in the 
homes of the nation; for a majority of the parents are 
not qualified to impart such instruction, either of prin- 
ciple or example. It cannot be done in our Sabbath 
schools and from our pulpits, for the masses of our 
youth are not there to learn nor to listen. It must 
be taught in our schools, which all the nation’s children 
should be compelled to attend. The public school is a 
little republic, where our children receive their first les- 
sons in citizenship, where they first learn to live under 
# common system of law, and to have respect for the 
rights of others. Here then let public virtue be taught, 
both in theory and in practice, as well as other impor- 
tant lessons relating to the future life-work of our chil- 
dren. j 

But it is still objected that we must not teach the 
dogmas of religion in our schools. So J say, most em- 
phatically. But if a teacher cannot teach public virtue, 
and so much of religion as is necessary to this end, 
without teaching sectarianism, he is unfit for his posi- 
tion, and should be promptly dismissed from his charge. 
Great care should be exercised in the selection of teach- 
ers for our public schools, and only such retained as are 
qualified to impart sound instruction and good morals. 

OrcurTT. 


THE WORLD-WIDE GIFT. 
Men have craved 


a ed greatness whom the fates withstood ; 
Not in this life can all be greatly wise; 
But all who strive to, may be greatly good, 
For, in the effort the attainment lies. 
— 8. CO. B., in Woman's Journal. 


— A properly conducted school is a sort of moral 


gymnasium, preparatory to the great struggle on the 
arena of life—A. R. Craig. 


LESSONS IN DRAWING.—WNO. X. 


BY W. 8. GOODNOUGH, 


Supt. of Drawing, Columbus, O, 


The following figure may be placed on the blackboard, 
and after taking about five minutes to explain the con- 
struction, the pupil may copy it, near the top of the 
slate, about three inches in size. The 
diameters and diagonals should be drawn, 
and each semi-diameter divided into four 
equal parts. The sides of the small square 
pass through the inner points of division. 
Each of these sides is prolonged half its 
length in both directions. The rest of the construction 
is very simple, and the pupils will be able to finish the 
figure. 

Thg pupils now may draw a rectangle one inch wide 
and six inches long. After dividing this into six equal 
squares, draw the above figure in each. Erase the lines 
dividing the rectangle into squares, leaving the two ver- 
tical lines at the ends of the rectangle, and add a hori- 
zontal line six inches long, about an eight of an inch 
above, and another the same distance below the rectangle. 
At the next lesson have the pupils make a variation of 
the given unit and arrange it in a vertical moulding, and 
again, let them alternate two different units for either 
vertical or horizontal mouldings. At the next lesson 
all will draw a four-inch square and its diameters, divid- 
ing it into four small ones. The unit given above may 
be drawn in each of the four small squares, and quite a 
pleasing effect will be obtained if well drawn. This is 
called repeating about a center. 

Ask the pupils to tell you, at the next lesson, of some 
designs consisting of repetitions about a center. They 
will find that many designs in carpets, wall-papers, cen- 
ter-pieces on ceilings, etc., are upon this plan. The cut 
B shows the figure A repeated about a center. A new 
feature is introduced 
here, called tinting. 
The tint should con- 
sist of parallel lines 
equi-distant from 
each other, and it is 
used to produce 
agreeable contrasts 
of light and dark, or 
to bring out forms 
that would other- 
wise have been ob- 
scure. Frequently, 
when a design ap- 
pears mixed, and lacks breadth of treatment from the 
use of too many lines or small forms, it ean be wonder- 
fully improved by the judicious use of the tint. It is 
often called half-tinting, to distinguish it from the finer 
stippling and filling, which is commonly used in shad- 
ing. Sometimes the ornament or forms may be tinted, 
sometimes the ground, and at other times only certain 
parts of the ornament which are symmetrically disposed. 
The lines may be horizontal or vertical.’ The tint may 
be made light by drawing the lines farther apart and 
with a hard, sharp pencil; drawing the lines nearer to- 
gether with a softer pencil, or one slightly dulled, will 
give a darker tint. A different contrast may be ob- 
tained, or a darker tint, by two sets of lines, the first 
ones oblique at angles of about forty-five degrees, and 
the other set horizontal or vertical. A very dark sur- 
face may be made by three or more sets of lines, each 
set being oblique to the one before it. For example, 
one set might be oblique from right to left, the second 
horizontal, the third oblique from left to right, and the 
last vertical. The lines in each set should be about a 
sixteenth of an incl apart, and the sets themselves 
should generally be so arranged that the last set shall 
be horizontal or vertical. Teachers should see that the 
half-tint is carefully done, as it is one of those things 
that pupils always want to hurry over, in order to see 


how their designs will look when finished. The line 
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bounding the form tinted should be heavier than the 
tint, so as to separate it well from the ground or plain 
surface. 

Dictation Exercise.—Draw a two-inch square and its 
diagonals, Trisect each semi-diagonal and connect the 
outer points of division by straight lines, 
forming a small square. Divide each 
side of this smaller square into eight 
equal parts, and connect the two points 
on either side of the middle point, in 
each side with the center of the square, by 
oblique lines. Erase the middle eighths in each side of 
small square. Notice the inner point of trisection on 
‘ the upper left half- 
diagonal. Connect 
this point with the 
outer ends of the 
two nearest oblique 
lines by two curves, 
convex toward each 
other. Do the same 
in three other cor- 
ners of the square. 
Erase two inner 
thirds in each semi- 
diagonal. Cut C is 
the figure. At a 
future time a four-inch square might be drawn and 
divided into nine or sixteen small squares, figure C be- 
ing repeated in each, 
with some variation 
on the part of each 
pupil. Cuts D and 
E show simple vari- 
ations. 

At other lessons 
some of the best 
variations of The 
given units might 
be selected, placed 
upon the board, and 
repeated by the 
class; or, all could 
try to make new designs suggested by the variations 
placed on the board by their classmates. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Now that another year of activity has opened for us, 
the question arises in every thoughtful mind, of what 
use have been to us our rest and recreation? There is 
not one of us who had tried for forty weeks, day after 
day, to impart instruction to the pupils in our charge, 
who felt no need of mental and physical relaxation. 
Oh! how weary were our frames, and how perplexed and 
bewildered our brains, when, in June, we bade adieu to 
our school-rooms. Two long months of freedom,—long ! 
no, they passed like a dream,— and we were again at 
work in the glorious Autumn days, to some of us at 
least the sweetest, and not the “ saddest of the year.” 
How could any one call them the “ melancholy days” ? 
To be sure nature soon puts off her beautiful gar- 
ments, and for a time loses her verdure, but it is only for 
a brief space, and she will be resurrected to newness of 
life. Almost before we know it, Spring will be with us 
again. But the season just passed was for the develop- 
ment of plant and flower, and the ripening of fruit. 
What fruit can we harvest as the result of our Summer ? 
As we sat in the shade of a spreading tree, on one of our 
beautiful New England farms, watching the play of 
light and shadow on the meadows just beyond, on the 
hills farther away, and the woods outlined against the 
perfect evening sky; as we listened to the singing of 
the birds, and the happy gurgling of the little brook at 
our feet, sweet thoughts of a Heavenly Father’s loving 
care and protection came to us. And then followed more 
sober thoughts of our indebtedness to Him, of our duty 


‘to use to His glory whatever He has given us. If He 


; 
‘ 
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has called us to teach the young,—if He has iuaplanted 
within us a talent for the work, let us make a good use 
of His gift. 

Oh, how important is our work! how weighty a mat- 
ter it is to lead the little souls up to God; to so teach 
them that they will become good and useful men and 
women! “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and -they that dwell therein.” Do 
we live as belonging to Him? Do we find pleasure in 
serving Him even in the smaller duties of life ? 
“ Trifles make the life-of man,” and even to a greater 
extent the life of woman. Are we striving to serve and 
honor our Lord, in all the little details of life? The 
world is wide, our field of labor all about us. How 
many little ones look up to us as models: and we must 
not lead them astray. Have we drawn no inspiration 
from the beautiful scenes of the year? The fields 
and meadows, the hills and vales, the woods, all speak 
the praises of God. 

The beautiful sea sways back and forth, held as in 
the hollow of His hand, If He paints so exquisitely the 
smallest flower; if He places in obscure situations the 
lovely mosses, the delicate ferns, and the brilliant car- 
dinal flowers, He must care infinitely more for one 
of the children He has made, endowed with a soul 
that shall live forever and ever. We came back to 
our schools refreshed, invigorated in body and mind. 
Some left us for other fields of labor, or different 
scenes. May happiness, peace, and prosperity attend 
them ever. New fri@énds have been added to our ranks 
To all, new friends gga old, we extend a hearty greet. 
ing, a congratulation for happy days just passed, and a 
wish that we may all be earnest and faithful through 
the coming year. To some, it may be, have come be- 
reavement and trial. Let such remember that, what- 
ever comes, God loves us still, and “All things work 
together for good te them that love God. 


‘* Who leaneth on God’s mighty hand, 


He hath not built upon the sand.”’ 


B. L. Y. 


DEVELOPING SCHOOL, AND SCHOOL-SHOPS. 


BY DR. J. T. PAYNE. 


One of the new ideas in connection with education is 
the formation of developing schools and school-shops. 
The paternity of this plan rests with Mr. Stephen P. 
Ruggles, of the city of Boston, Massachusetts, who, in 
1869, made known to some of his friends the plan he 
had originated. The outline of this plan can be stated 
clearly enough for comprehension in a few paragraphs. 


Mr. Ruggles, as most persons know who are fairly in- 
formed touching educational matters, has devoted many 
years of his life to inventing and perfecting appliances 
for blind persons to use in obtaining an education. 
Perhaps it was during his connection with the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, located at South Boston, that 
he made observations as to the probable working of the 
human mind in making itself acquainted with external 
objects, that years later led Mr. Ruggles to make this 
discovery now in mention, the magnitude and value 
whereof cannot now be clearly understood. 

Others will doubtless claim to have originated this 
system ; but by a simple comparison with what is already 
known and in use, it will be readily seen that this plan 
differs from object-teaching for small children, as well 
as from technological education, which has been said to 
be that accomplishment or training of philosophers and 
men of science who do not wish to learn a trade, but 
rather to devote themselves to science for its develop- 
ment as well as their own self-improvement on the one 
hand, and the advancement and good of society on the 
other. 

The grownd-work of the new plan may be said to be 
comprehended in taking boys of fourteen years of age 
and upward, who have finished their preliminary educa- 
tion in the grammar schools, and who are themselves 


placing them in what has been named a Developing 
School. This school-building is supplied with the prin- 
cipal tools, implements, and machinery used in all trades. 
In this school the boy will see the various tools used in 
fashioning all sorts of manufactured articles. Now it 
often happens that boys are sent to trades that they 
have not the least liking for, and are forced to learn 
how to make things, in whole or in part, in which oe- 
cupation they can never become proficient, because they 
are not adapted to the work in hand. A boy is sent to 
learn the trade of a blacksmith simply because his pa- 
rents happen to hear of a vacancy in a blacksmith’s 
shop, and got a place for him just as he had left his 
school. The boy does not like a heavy trade, and he 
will not accomplish as much in it as another; but his 
parents tell him that he will not like any trade, but that 
he must learn to work and earn his own bread. Now 
this same boy would perhaps have been just adapted by 
his nimble fingers and fine tastes to become a watch- 
maker. 

In the developing-school the boy sees all sorts of 
tools, and listens to a description by his teacher of their 
structure and uses. He is free to handle and use such 
of them as he fancies, and it will soon be observed in 
which direction the bent of the boy’s genius points. 
One boy will be attracted wonderfully by a steam-engine, 
and have an ambition kindled in his breast to make one 
and be its master. Two boys may, apparently, have the 
same tastes. Yet in the developing-school one will be 
drawn to the lithographer’s stone, and the other will 
want, perhaps, to design figures and print calico. 

The office of the developing school is not to complete 
a boy’s education, but to discover what his taste and 
likings are, and to allow the teacher time to determine, 
in connection with the boy, what trade should be select- 
ed and mastered. When a sufficient period of time has 
elapsed to determine this point, which will greatly de- 


|pend on the mental activity of the boy, he is to be re- 


moved to the school-shop, where he will find all the 
tools and machinery relating to his trade, and none 
other. Here he will begin to learn a trade that he Toves 
to work at, and one that he can take pride, some day, in 
being master of. He will not have to deyote a year of 
the best part of his life in running about as an errand- 
boy, and in doing a janitor’s or a porter’s duty ; but he 
will begin to learn his trade at once, under the instrue- 
tion of a master who will have no selfish interest in re- 
tarding him in his progress, by keeping him employed 
on some unimportant part of the work a year or two, to 
thereby save the cost of a journeyman, The learner 
will go forward as fast as he is able to learn, and it is 
believed that under this part of a system, a boy can learn 
a good trade in two years, thereby saving several years 
that, by the old way, were lost and possibly worse than 
lost by the apprentice. 

After a boy had learned the whole of his trade there 
would be no objection to his selecting some particular 
branch thereof, and devoting himself entirely to it. 
Thus a boy who learned the printer’s trade might find 
it to his advantage, by reason of his speed and activity, 
to become a newspaper compositor, or, having an artistic 
taste, he might wish to devote himself to the nicer kinds 
of printing done in colors; or, having a liking for ma- 
chinery, he might be pleased with the position of press- 
man. 

In short, boys are to be taught good trades in the 
least possible period of time in harmony with thorough- 
ness of work. The buildings in this plan belong to the 
city or State, and the teachers are to be paid out of the 
school funds. The doors of the school-shop will be 
always open, and boys will not have to wait and seek 
for an opportunity to learn a trade. Under this plan 
the boy will be out of the way of. bad associates, and 
will at all times be on the footing of a student, and not 
that of a menial, which position crushes the manhood 
out of one, and often prevents him from rising to the 
level of his merits. It is the very essence of this plan 


looking to trades as a means of earning a livelihood, and 


that it puts the right boys into the right places, where 


they can make the most of themselves and their opper- 
tunities. One can plainly see what the advantages of 
the school-shop are, and will be, to the world. - It wjll 
give all young men who so elect, a position in life where 
they can become producers, and not only support them- 
selves continuously, but also those dependent upon 
them. By giving young men a trade, which they will 
have learned by the time they are eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, they will get a good start in life several 
years earlier than in any other way, and thereby society 
will be benefited, and young men will not be so likely 


to drift into crime as those having no regular occu- 
pation. 


Men whose capacities and inclinations fit them to be 
mathematical-instrument makers would not be found, 
under Mr. Ruggles’ plan, leading the life of a drudge in 
some calling which they were not fitted for. The best 
interests of society would undoubtedly be conserved by 
developing and putting to their right uses the capacities 
of mankind. 

It has been recently stated by one who has looked 
into the matter, that employers in our large cities are 
not now taking boys to teach them full trades, and that 
by a continuance of this custom it will be but a few 
years before the supply of skilled mechanics will be 
completely exhausted. 

Rey. E. E. Hale, Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
and other men who are prominent in all good causes, 
have spoken the strongest and best words in favor of 
adopting this method as a part of our common-school 
system; and before this article is printed, the city of 
Boston will no doubt appropriate $15,000 for the pur- 
pose of establishing the first school of this kind. 

This subject needs to be repeated again and again, 
and commented on in all the educational journals in the 
land as a matter of vast importance to mankind. It is 
to be hoped that this subject will seriously engage the 
attention of educators and legislators in every State in 
our Union. 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE PEABODY. 


BY HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


[From the proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 
at their annual meeting at ,Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York,) 


The first Wednesday of October has happened to fall 
this year on the third day of the month, and our meet- 
ing has thus assumed something of an anniversary 
character,—in my own thoughts, certainly, if not in 
those of others, to whom the circumstances are less 
familiar. To some of the board they are, perhaps, 
wholly new. 

I cannot forget that it was on the» same day of the 
same month, eleven years ago,—the 3d of October, 1866, 
—that our illustrious founder, Mr. Peabody, came to 
spend a few days with me, at my summer residence in 
Brookline, Mass., to communicate to me confidentially, 
the great American benefactions which he was propos- 
ing to bestow, and to consult and advise with me in re- 
gard to the arrangement and organization of this, the 
greatest and noblest of them all. I recall him, at this mo- 
ment, seated in my own hall, under a portrait, as it hap- 
pened, of our world-renowned philanthropist, as well as 
philosopher, diplomatist, and statesman, — Benjamin 
Franklin,—taking from his capacious wallet a budget big 
enough fora chancellor of the exchequer or a chairman of 
the committee of ways and means, and reading to me pri- 
vately that long schedule of appropriations for education, 
science, and charity, which soon afterwards delighted and 
thrilled the whole community. “ And now I come to 
the last,” said he, as he drew forth yet another roll with 
a trembling hand. “ Yon may be surprised when you 
learn precisely what it is: but it is the one nearest my 
heart, and the one for which I shall do the most, now 
and hereafter.” And he then proceeded to read the 
crude sketch of that endowment for Southern education 
of which we are the trustees, and of which the formal 
instrument bears date Feb. 7, 1867. 


I dare not attempt to describe the emotions of aston: 
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ishment and admiration with which I listened to his 
declaration of a purpose to devote successive millions of 
his money to the children in those Southern States 
which had just been impoverished and desolated by the 
war. I am not ashamed to say that a sense of the sub- 
lime in action was never more forcibly brought home to 


my heart. 

I would not willingly have this picture lost from the 
history of our trust, and I know not where it could 
more appropriately be preserved than in these introduc- 
tory remarks on this anniversary of the occurrence. It 
was the earliest signal manifestation of a spirit of rec- 
onciliation towards those from whom we had been so 
unhappily alienated, and against whom we, of the North, 
had been so recently arrayed in arms. I may not for- 
get that it came from a man born in Massachusetts, and 
who sought and secured, first of all, the sympathy and 
coéperation of Massachusetts men, in carrying out his 
munificent design. 

And now, as we witness and realize to-day the change 
which has come over the spirit of the people in all quar- 
ters of the land,—as we exult in the renewed harmony 
of North and South, and in the restored and reassured 
unity of the nation,—we may well be allowed to remem- 
ber how largely the organization of this little board and 
the noble spirit of its founder were concerned in initi- 
ating that “era of good feeling ” which is so auspicious 
of the future welfare of our whole country. We may 
well be allowed to remember that the very earliest ami- 
cable consultations of leading men of Virginia and Lou- 
isiana, of North Carolina and South Carolina and Mary- 
land, with those of New York, Pennsylvania, and Mas- 
sachusetts, for devising means to build up again the 
waste places which the war had left behind it, and to 
institute measures for the moral reconstruction of the 
the desolated States, was when this board assembled 
forthe first time in a little upper chamber of Willard’s 
Hotel, at Washington ; and having inaugurated its pro- 
ceedings with prayer by our lamented associate, Bishop 
Mcllvaine, received its credentials and its trust securi- 
ties from the hands of George Peabody himself. 

With his memory, therefore, and with the memory of 
that particular scene in his life, must always be associ- 
ated the dawn of that restoration of national concord 
which, we thank God, seems now approaching its merid- 
ian, if, indeed, it has not already reached its culmination. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON, PH.D., 
Member of the Prussian Society of Industrial Engineers. 


Description of Baron Helfert’s Chart Illustrating the 
Codrdination of Instruction in Austria.—Requisites 
for a Career in Practical Science in Europe.—Pre- 
liminary Preparation.—Sketch of Secondary Instruc- 
tion in France.—Intellectual Ambition of the Middle 


Classes. 


Every one who examined the comprehensive educa- 
tional display made by the Austrian Empire at the 
late Vienna Exhibition, must have noticed a well-exe- 
cuted chart, the device of Baron Helfert, illustrating 
the coérdination of the instruction throughout the 
Empire. 

CO-ORDINATION OF THE CIVIL INSTRUCTION IN 
AUSTRIA. 
I.—PRIMARY INsTRUCTION. 
Preparing the students for the schools of Secondary Instruc- 
tion, and also for those for the education of apprentices, ete. : 
1. School of Farming; 2. School of Horticulture ; 3. 


School for Pilots; 4. School of Agriculture of the Third 
Class; 5. School of Mines. 


II.—SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

Lower Gymnasium, or College of Letters. Leading directly to 
the special schools of Surgery; Pharmacy; Administrative 
Science. 

Upper Gymnasium. Preparing students for the academies of 
Veterinary Science; Oriental Literature; Law and Theology. 

Lower Real School, or College of Science. Preparing students 
for the schools of Manufactures; Commerce; and Agri- 

__ culture, Mines, and Forestry, of the Second Class. 

Upper Real School. Preparing students for the academies of 

the Navy ; Forestry; Mines; Agriculture; Commerce. 


INSTRUCTION, 

The University. Preparing for the learned professions of 
Law; Medicine; Theology. 

The Polytechnicum. Preparing for the scientific professions 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering; Buildér and Architect; 
Chemical Technologist. 

By inspecting the foregoing table, it will be seen how 
young men may pass from the primary schools either into 
the secondary or into the artisan schools, the latter serv- 
ing to qualify them, in a special manner, to enter as ap- 
prentices upon their chosen trades. 

The secondary instruction is divided into two 
branches,—one literary, the other scientific ; each branch 
being still further sub-divided into upper and lower di- 
visions. The lower literary college prepares for the 
upper college, and likewise for the schools of Surgery, 
Pharmacy, and Administration. 

‘The lower college of science prepares for the upper, 
and also for the schools of Manufactures, of Commerce, 
and the second-grade schools of Agriculture, Mines, and 
Forestry. 

The upper literary collegt, or Gymnasium, prepares 
for the university, and also for the special academies of 
Veterinary Science, Oriental Literature, Law, and 
Theology. 

The upper college of science prepares for the Poly- 
technicum, and also for the special academies of the 
Navy, of Forestry, of Mines, of Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. 

The higher instruction includes the University, with 
its four faculties of Law, Medicine, Theology, and Phi- 
losophy ; and the Polytechnicum, with its special pro- 
fessional schools for Building and Architecture, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and Chemical Technology ;* 
and this arrangement, with little variation, may be 
made to represent the technical instruction of Europe. 

Now, in the short space allotted me, I do not intend 
to repeat the descriptions of these various technical 
schools, their courses of lectures, their methods of in- 
struction; but to select one of the most celebrated 
schools of the world, one which received especial honors 
at the last exhibition at Vienna; viz., The National 
School of Civil Engineering, at Paris, known as the 
Ecole des Ports et Chaussées. 

Before, however, entering upon the detailed description 
of the organization and administration of this school, it 
will not be out of place to give a brief account of the 
preliminary training exacted of its students, who are all 
graduates of the Polytechnic School. 


PRELIMINARY PREPARATION. 

The usual course for a boy who intends to become an 
engineer of roads and bridges, is as follows: 

He enters the preparatory class of the elementary 
division of the college (Lycée) at the age of seven or 
eight years. The studies of this division extend over a 
period of three years (the 9th, 8th, and 7th classes), 
and comprehend the following subjects: reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
Latin, vocal music, gymnastic, and one modern lan- 
guage. At the age of eleven he passes, by an examin- 
ation, into the grammar division (the 6th, 5th, and 4th 
classes); here he continues his Latin, and commences 
Greek and free-hand drawing. At the age of fourteen 
he passes into the upper division of the college, by a 
second examination, consisting, first, of a Latin version; 
second, of an explanation of three texts selected from 
authors previously read, in French, Latin, and Greek ; 
third, questions in the French, the Latin, and the Greek 
grammars ; fourth, questions in history, geography, and 


arithmetic. 
UPPER DIVISION. 


The upper division comprehends four classes ; viz., 
the third, the second, the class in rhetoric, and that 
in philosophy. The studies of the third class are 
the same as those of the preceding year, with the addi- 
tion of geometry, vocal music being made optional. 

. At the beginning of the second year in the upper di- 


*I pass over the Schools for Adults, the Conservatory for 
Music, and the Academy of Fine Arts, 


vision, the student is called upon to make his choice for 
science or letters, the course being divided at this point 
into two distinct classes, one leading to the bachelorship 
of Arts, and the other to that of Science. 

The scientific course contains the literary studies 
already established, with the exception of Greek, and 
gives a greater extension to the mathematical, physical, 
and natural sciences, 

The last year of the course is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the students for the Polytechnic, or Higher 
Normal School. Besides thie lessons, the students exe- 
cute a certain number of chemical manipulations, and 
prepare a series of shaded and colored drawings. 

It will be seen, from what preceds that the student 
has already received a certain amount of literary in- 
struction, obtained by reading, in the original, a num- 
ber of Latin and Greek authors, the Greek testament, 
the modern languages, French and German, besides 
rhetoric and logic. This intellectual and moral culture, 
not confined within the limits of his prospective occupa- 
tion, opens to the student here a larger horizon, and 
prepares him for the duties of civil and political life. 

One of the most remarkable tendencies of the age is 
this intellectual ambition, this desire of parents of the 
middle class to see their chidren supplied with an in- 
struction broader and deeper than their own,—an instruc- 
tion which, without losing sight of its practical object, 
prepares the young men for the various careers which 
the future has in store for them, by the aid of a system 
of study based upon the simultaneous culture of science 
and literature. 

I mention this in order to remove the impression that 
the training of an engineer in Europe is entirely con- 
fined to the Brodvissenschaflen (the bread-and-butter 


sciences. ) 


VARIETIES. 


— First envelopes used in 1839.- The first steel pen 
was made in 1830. The first lucifer match was made in 
1829. The first iron steamship was built in 1830. The 
first steamboat plied the Hudson in 1807. The first 
watches were made at Nuremberg, in 1477. ‘The first 
telescope was probably used in England, in 1608. The 
first use of a locomotive in this country was in 1820. 


— “In the sentence, ‘John strikes William,’” re- 
marked a school-teacher, “what is the object of strikes ?” 
“Higher wages and less work,” promptly replied the 
intelligent youth. 

— Science is a good piece of furniture for a man to 
have in an upper chamber, provided he has common- 
sense on the ground-floor. 

— If you wish to make yourself agreeable to any one, 
talk as much as you please about his or her affairs, and 
as little as possible about your own. People are such 
downright egotists themselves, that they can uot tolerate 
egotism in others. 

— By what strange law of mind is it that an idea 
long overlooked and trodden under foot as a useless 
stone, suddenly sparkles out in a new light, asa discov- 
ered diamond. 

— Archbishop Whately once bothered a horse-dealer, 
who was trying to sell him a wonderful horse. “ Yotr 
Grace,” said the dealer, “there’s just nothing he can’t 
draw.” Can he draw an inference ?” inquired the 
archbishop, meekly. There was no response, save the 
blankest of blank looks. 


— A little five-year-old could not quite understand 
why the stars did not shine one night when the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. She stood at the win- 
dow pondering on the subject, with as much gravity as 
Galileo when he looked at the swinging lamp in the 
cathedral at Pisa, and with equal suecess; for all at 
once her countenance lighted up, and she said: “Moth- 
er, I know why the stars don’t shine. God has pulled 
them all up, so as to let the water come through the 
holes.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


? SCHOOL EVILS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Those who observe, think, and are able to judge correctly 
concerning the schools of this country, can have no doubt but 
that they are, in most respects, improving, and that the inter- 
ests of education, therefore, are in general advancement. 
Schools of every grade are being supplied, or are already fur- 
nished, with much greater and better facilities for study and 
instruction than were enjoyed in former years; far better op- 
portunities to prepare for teaching are offered now than were 
afforded in the past ; and the people are becoming more and 
more interested in education, as is abundantly shown by the 
larger appropriations of money for its promotion. And yet there 
are serious defects in our schools, and there are some errone- 
ous theories in education, — defects that should be removed, 
theories that should be corrected. Teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation may please themselves, if they will, with the thought 
that all is well in our system of education, that new methods 
and modern discoveries in the work of instruction give our 
schools assurance of glorious success in years tocome. But 
such thought will only foster the evil’ now quite too plainly 
seen in our schools, and too widely extended. 

The most prominent of these evils, and perhaps the most 
pernicious in its influence, is the want of control on the part 
of teachers. A public school well managed, under proper con- 
trol, and distinguished for good order in study and deportment, 
is the exception, not the rule. But if there be one place above 
all others where there should be order, system, method, in all 
that is said and done, it is the school-room. There, to a very 
great extent at least, the children of this country are trained, 
if trained at all, for the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and for the pleasures and delights of domestic and social 
life. In school, therefore, the child should learn obedience to 
the necessary requirements of law, and in his daily intercourse 
with others to do that without the practice of which home can 
have no pleasures and society no delights. 

In a few years the children of to-day will give character to 
society, and control the destinies of the republic. How im- 
portant, then, that their training be such as shall give them 
the intelligence, the culture, the integrity, the character in all 
respects that the highest interests of society demand of those 
who compose it, and on which the nation rests for its support. 
But how is it in the school-room, the place of training? In 
some instances, at least, it is a place of confusion, a place with- 
out law, and full of evil. Were the evils arising from insub- 
ordination in such instances fully known and realized by the 
people, were the ill-manners seen, and the vulgarity and impu- 
dence in speech heard, the lover of good order, intelligence, 
and honor would be anxious for the welfare of society, and 
the patriot would tremble for the safety of the country. We 
speak now more particularly of the public school, and it is 
useless to deny that the evils of which we speak are there 
found to an alarming extent. Communication by whispering 
and writing, fun and frolic, trick and falsehood, perpetual 
movement, and senseless sport, constitute the order and form 
the business of the day, where there should be the utmost 
quiet, close attention to one’s own business, earnest thought 
and noble action. Habits formed in schools, of disorder, idle- 
ness, and sport, are often carried to the academy and the col- 
lege, and from thence through all subsequent life. The results 
of such schools, then, are surely evil, and that continually. 

But schools of the character to which we refer should not, 
need not exist. They disgrace the civilization and the refine- 
ment of which we boast. The causes of their existence, and 
the cure of the evil, will be considered hereafter. Nothing 
connected with the subject of education has higher claims on 
the teacher’s attention than has school management. 

Brandon, Vt., Dec. 17, 1877. 

STUDYING AT HOME. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

I wish to ask ‘‘I. P. N.”? if he would apply his remarks in 
JOURNAL, Ngy. 22, to every grade of school. If he would not 
allow schol in high and grammar schools to study at home, 
I think he makes a great mistake. I think he forgets some of 
the most important laws of mental philosophy and hygiene. 
In most schools outside the larger cities, there are six hours’ 
session daily. In the high-school grade each scholar has, usu- 
ally, three recitations, to each of which is assigned a period of 
45 minutes, and the two recesses are 20 minutes each. To all 
this mrust be added at least 20 minutes for opening and closing 
exercises, and for moving of classes. Thus a scholar has re- 
maining less than three hours for study on three recitations. 
Will “I, P. N.” say that an hour is sufficient for a lesson in 
geometry, physical geography, Latin, or Greek? And if, as in 
many cities, there are but five hours and ahalf session, matters 
are in a far worse condition. 

Again, consider the circumstances under which a scholar 
studies in the school-room. While he is endeavoring to con- 
centrate all his thoughts upon the work before him, a recita- 
tion is in progress on the seats infront. Now if the subject of 
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the recitation is interesting, and the class lively, or if the teacher 
is making an interesting talk, or if the class is working at the 
blackboards, it is impossible for the scholar in his seat not to 
be aware of what is going on, and not to find his attention 
divided between his own work and that of the class. 

It may be said that a scholar should so cultivate the power 
of abstraction that no commotion in the school-room can take 
his mind from his books. But to do this requires such an ex- 
ertion that the energy of his mind is much impaired. I be- 
lieve that one-half the cause of weary, broken-down scholars 
can be found in the great struggle they are required continually 
to make in fixing their minds upon their work in the school- 
room. I would ask “I. P. N.”’ where he would prefer to 
solve an abstract problem,—in the school-room, or in the quiet 
of his study? Undoubtedly scholars do sometimes make an 
unnecessary display of books on their way home from school; 
and undoubtedly they sometimes carry home books that are 
not opened till they are carried back to school again. But if 
to study means anything; and if scholars must acquire, by 
good hard work on their own part, as well as by direct instrue- 
tion from the teacher, I do not see where they can find time, 
or proper conditions, unless at home, during a quiet evening. 

Calais, Me., Dec. 15, 1877. A. Z. 


A TOUGH PROBLEM. 


A teacher in a New-England school, to test the ability of a 
not-over-bright pupil, proposed the following problem: *‘ Now, 
Thomas, if you should go down to Mr. Brown’s store and buy 
6 pounds of nails at 6 cents a pound, and then go over to Mr. 
French’s and buy 6 pounds more at 5 cents a pound, what per 
cent. would you pay more for those you bought at Brown’s 
that for those at French’s? The boy worked diligently on the 
problem through the school-hours, occasionally reporting, as 
the teacher called on him to ask if he had solved it, ‘* No! but 
I shall get it.” At the close of school, he declined to give it 
up, and proposed to take it home with him for an evening’s 
work, The next day, after the school commenced, the teacher 
and pupil had conversation as follows: 

Teacher ; Well, Thomas, have you done that problem yet ? 
Pupil: No! I’m not going to try it any more. Teacher: Why 
not? Pupil: Because it can’t be done. Teacher: Can’t be 
done? Why, yes, it can. Pupil: No, it can’t. Teacher: 
Why, yes, Thomas, it can be done. Pupil: But I know it 
can’t. Teacher: How do you know that. Pupil: Because, I 
went over to French’s myself last night, and you can’t buy a 
pound of nails in this town for five cents and a half! 

The teacher gave it up. * 


GREEK K, NOT kK. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Kindly insert in your increasingly valuable paper the enclosed 
slip from the pen of Professor Blackie. The good sound sense 
of this ripe scholar is wonderfully needed just now. 

R. JonEs. 

Penn. Charter School, Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1877. 


“‘T observe Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Browning, and a whole 
host of minor men, have lately commenced a course of corrupt- 
ing the English language by a minute and curious imitation of 
the Greek. Now, English is English and Greek is Greek; and 
as the proper method of spelling Greek words, when adopted 
into English, has been settled by the usage of the past English 
classics now for three hundred years, it is not only a silly affecta- 
tion to change it, but it is a violation of the historical continuity 
of our language, which adopted these words, not directly from 
the Greek, but indirectly from the Latin. It is for this reason 
that we say Plato, Zeno, Strabo, and such like; not Platon, 
Zenon, Strabon. The law of historical continuity in the same 
way leads us to spell Socrates, not Sokrates ; Isocrates, not 
Isokrates ; and so forth. As little are we entitled to write 
Keltic for Celtic, Mykene for Mycene, Kikero for Cicero, on 
the ground that the Greek K and the Latin C were both pro- 
nounced hard, even before a slender vowel, as they are always 
in Gelic at the present hour. For, as before said, Latin is 
Latin, and English is English; and we are no more entitled to 
say Keltic and Kikero, than we are to call Munich Miinchen, 
or Florence Firenze. But our innovators not only insist on 
corrupting English by ifiterpolating Greek aud Latin orthography 
and orthcepy, but they do this in certain cases in such a blun- 
dering fashion as to show that they have never seriously studied 
the physiology of those sounds which they pretend to trans- 
literate. The Romans, for example, who, like ourselves, did 
not possess the fine delicate sound of the Greek T expressed it 
by a new letter which we call Y, and wrote, accordingly, 
Cyrus, not Kuros. But our innovators seem to assume that 
the Greek v is fitly represented by the English u, and so write 
Klutainestra for Clytemnestra, violating thus both the law of 
historical continuity and the principle of vocal transliteration 
which scientifically applies to the case. I have only one thing 
more to say. If consistency is to be expected in persons who 
thus foist their petty academical pedantries into the historical 
consistency of classical English speech, they must go beyond 
the region of mere syllabic transference on paper, and educate 


the somewhat gross ear of John Bull to understand that Soc- 
rates and Aristophanes must be pronounced with an accent on 
the penultimate syllable, Zoxparns and A piorogearns, and in 
such a way as not to lengthen the quantity of the vowel which 
is emphasized. For there is no more certain fact in the whole 
range of philological science than this: that Greek accent dif- 
fered in no wise from Latin accent except in the greater range 
of its syllabic position, and that, aceordingly, by whatsoever 
authority we pronounce Latin with Latin accents, we are 
bound by the same authority to pronounce Greek with Greek 
accents.”” 


FINAL VOWELS IN LATIN. 


“In the Roman pronunciation of Latin, what are the rules 
for pronouncing final vowels ?”’ H, G.-S. 
linfer that the writer of this query understands what the 
rules are for all vowels which are mot final ; the same rules ap- 
ply to the final vowels also. According to the Roman method 
no such distinction is made between the sound of final and 
other vowels, as prevailed in the English method. But while 
there is no distinction in sound, there will be distinctions in 
the quantity or time given to the different vowels. This mat- 
ter will regulate itself, if due attention is given to quantity and 
accent. Consequently to be perfectly accurate in pronuncia- 
tion, one must be well versed in prosody. Scanning should be 
taught as early as practicable. R. L. PERKINS. 
MONTHLY REPORTS. 


I should like very much to know what are the rules for 
making out monthly reports for the La Crosse (Ia.) and New 
Brunswick (N. J.) schools. I would like to have an answer to 
this question: If a boy is absent 3 days, do those superintend- 
ents consider him absent 17 days, there being 20 days to the 
month? Wm. Hoover. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— T. W. BickNELL, Esq.—Dear Sir :—I herewith send you 
$3.00 for Tur JOURNAL for 1878. I should be pleased to have 
you send me a portrait of Mr. Peabody, not because THE 
JOURNAL is not richly worth the price charged for it, but be- 
cause of the réspect I entertain for the man it represents. Per- 
mit me to say that the perusal of your journal affords me great 


satisfaction, and I trust its circulation will long be commen- 
surate with its merits. 
Wishing you and yours the compliments of the season, I am 
ery truly yours, J. B. TuHomson, LL.D. 
(Author of a series of mathematical works. ) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1877. 


—I thank you for your portrait of Mr* Peabody. I never 
knew him, but I can vouch for the cleverness of the lithograph. 
THE JOURNAL seems a very useful and carefully-edited 
paper, and I thank you for it. 
Very truly yours, 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1877. 


THEODORE LYMAN. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. — By a pamphlet recently published by the Paris 
National Library, it appears that there are in that great and 
valuable collection 86,774 volumes on the subject of Catholic 
theology, 44,692 on the science of languages, 289,402 on law, 
68,483 on medicine, 441,836 on French history, 155,672 of poetry, 
making a total of 1,086,859 volumes, to which must be added 
those on natural science, which are not yet catalogued, besides 
works of fiction, etc., etc. In 1876 the library received no less 
than 45,300 French additions, and acquired by purchase 4,565. 
foreign works, 

The new Minister of Public Instruction, in the Cabinet just 
formed by the Republicans, is M. A. E, A. Faye, the well- 
known astronomer, who has been designated as the probable 
successor of Leverrier. M. Faye is in his 63d year, and is 
chiefly known for the discovery, in 1848, of the comet called 
after him. Of late he has principally devoted his attention to 
problems of physical astronomy, the solar constitution, ete. 
The system of telegraphic fire-alarms is to be introduced into 
Paris. 

GERMANY.—The telephone, it may be noted, is coming into 
general use in Germany. It isin daily operation between the 
general post-office and the general telegraph at Berlin, and has 
superseded the ordinary telegraph as‘a communication between 
Berlin and the adjoining villages. Prince Bismarck has estab- 
lished the means of communication between his chancery at 
Berlin and his country residence at Varzin in Pomerania, 230 
miles distant, and it is said that it works with perfect accuracy. 
Russ1a.—La Revue Russe gives the following account of the 
libraries of the universities in Russia, St, Petersburg has 120,- 
551 printed volumes, besides 947 manuscripts and 493 plans, 
ete.; Kiew has 320,000 printed volumes, 643 manuscripts, and 
153 plans and engravings; Moscow has 151,737 printed and 
manuscript volumes, with 8,287 pamphlets, engravings, etc., 
ete.; Warsaw has 306,398 printed volumes, 1,274 manuscripts, 
5,786 maps, engravings, etc., etc.; Odessa has 75,817 printed 


volumes, 115 manuscripts, 592 maps, drawings, engravings, etc, 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 3, 1878. 


A NOTE FROM THE HON. MR. WINTHROP. 


My Dear Sir: J thank you for the Lithograph Por 
trait of Gzorce PEasopy. The more I look at it, the 
better I am satisfied with it, as giving a most agreeable 
impression of his benevolent countenance. It ought to 
find a place on the walls of the Southern schools which 
have owed so much to his munificence. 

Yours, respectfully and truly, 
Rosert C. Win turRop, 
President of Trustees of Peabody Fund. 


THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 1024. 

— Generals Melikoff and Tergukassoff are endeavor- 
ing to effect a junction south of Erzeroum, and the 
Russian forces are advancing on Baiburt, at which point 
an engagement is imminent. An attack on Erzeroum 
does not seem likely at present. 

— Russia has instructed her commanders in both 
Europe and Asia, to receive any overtures for a truce 
that the Turks are disposed to make. 

— One of the questions that will come up to com- 
mand national attention and Congressional considera- 
tion, at the present session, is the disposition to be made 
of the Chinese in our country. 

— The tidings from the seat of war push the Rus- 
sians into the passes of the Balkans, and picture the 
Turks in the act of abandoning their positions and 
burning their villages. 

— According to the latest advices received from the 
South by Rev. Dr. John Orcutt, general secretary of 
the American Colonization Society, there is a rapidly- 
growing tendency on the part of freedmen to emigrate 
to the republic of Liberia. 

— The yield of gold and silver in the States and ter- 
ritories during 1877 was $96,500,000, being an excess 
of $7,500,000 over 1876. Of the greatest previous an- 
nual yield, California gives $15,250,000 gold and 
$1,250,000 silver; Nevada, $460,000 gold and $44,- 
320,000 silver bullion. 

— Baron Tauchnitz, the Leipzic publisher, has just 
been nominated by the King of Saxony to a life-peer- 
age in the Upper House of the Saxon Parliament. 


RENEWALS are in order. All subscribers, new or 
old, remitting to us three dollars, will receive either of 
our Art-Union Portraits,—Horace Mann, Louis Agassiz, 
Emma Willard, or George Peabody. Tue Journax 
will be doubly enjoyed, if prepaid for 1878. 


- |and in imagination hear your salutations in return. 


WE greet our readers with “A Guap New YEAR,” 
As 
an evidence of the appreciation which we have for you, 
and of the confidence reposed in us, we have, with the 
old year, put off our old dress, and with a bright new 
face, just coined from the type-foundry, we address you 
at the opening of the new year, 1878. We thought our- 
selves handsome in our former attire, but now we are 
somewhat proud of our better looks, and of our bright, 
cheerful, readable pages. Our younger patrons will delay 
the age of spectacles and eye-glasses a full twelve-month 
for the change, and those who have already donned the 
helps to sight, need not wonder at all at their 
improved vision as they read our long-primer, bre- 
vier, and even nonpareil columns, which will soon appear 
in the same style of type. Our new dress is froth 
the Dickinson Type Foundry, Boston, an establishment 


®/which has an excellent reputation for good work- 


manship and square dealing all over the country. 
In place of the “old style” type, of our three-years 
issue, we have substituted the “ Scotch-face” type, which 
we hope will please the taste of our readers as well as it 
does our own. Through it you may almost hear the 
audible voice of our contributors, and by it we hope to 
be able to speak solid, valuable truths to our large circle 
of readers, which now not only stretches across the 
continent, but in fact belts the globe. 


One of the most hopeful and stimulating signs of the 
times, to those who hold to the belief that universal ed- 
ueation is one of the cardinal elements of our republi- 
can civilization, is the fact that earnest, truth-loving, 
truth-speaking, and truth-seeking men are actively com- 
ing to the front in the educational enterprises of our 
country. Recent interviews with representative men, 
from all sections of our republic, have deeply impressed 
our mind with the importance of culture for all classes 
in all parts of the land, as the safeguard for those insti- 
tutions which are held dear by true patriots. The edu- 
cational sentiment of those who are entitled to the lead- 
ership in the good work, seems to us to be more in har- 
mony than during any period of our nation’s history. 
Words and deeds seem to be in accord in providing for the 
education of all classes, in all portions of the Union. At 
the recent meeting of State Superintendents, and other 
leading educators, at Washington, it was a noticeable fea- 
ture in all the discussions, and the feeling seemed uni-, 
versal, that the work of education shonld be vigorously 
pushed forward wherever illiteracy was found among 
the people. 

The ready and willing audience given by the mem- 
bers of our national Congress to the suggestions of 
those who, representing all parts of our common coun- 
try, favored wise and liberal appropriations for the support 
and extended development of the work of the Bureau of 
Education, in connection with the government, and the 
desire to aid the work in States burdened with illit- 
erates, by appropriating the avails of the sale of public 
lands, and by making a distribution of such funds as 
the general government can legally set aside for such a 
worthy purpose, on the basis of illiterarcy in the several 
States, are cheering indications that the cause of popu- 
lar education is taking a strong hold upon the political 
forces of the land. 

The work should be kept in thé hands of skilled edu- 
eators of special training and experience, who are best 
fitted to devise wise and practical measures, and apply 
such methods as will give to the young the best ele- 
mentary instruction with the least possible waste of 
time, effort, and money. This is not the time for using 
money in extravagant outlay for buildings, or for found- 
ing great national schools, but it is the fitting time in 
our educational history to garner wisely all the elements 
of strength and efficiency for making provision, such as 
will furnish to every child in the land the facilities for a 
thorough practical education. 

We have never felt more satisfied with the profes- 


sional spirit of the educator, or more convinced of the 


power for good in the profession of the teacher. The 
work before us never had grander proportions, nor was 
the dignity of training for immortality greater than to- 
day in America. The day of trammels has passed, and 
the great body of earnest workers in the cause are ready 
for bold and earnest work. They have the ability, pa- 
triotism, and Christian zeal, that the principles which 
underlie the great cause inspire. Now is the time to 
cast our bread upon the waters: it will return after 


many days. 


THE YEAR. 


The year just closed has been a marked one in the 
history of individuals and nations. Events have been 
recorded which are full of interest to, and influence upon 
every person, in all parts of the globe. Even the hidden 
parts of the earth have been touched by men and provi- 
dences which shall cause even the waste and unknown 
regions to rejoice in time to come. Ina large measure 
the year has been one of turmoil, confusion, and sad- 
ness. Its opening months at home were occupied in 
discussing political questions which involved possibili- 
ties of the most disastrous civil discord. In Europe 
the war-clouds rising in the East threatened to cover its 
whole horizon. Scarcely had the Electoral Commission 
settled peaceably the presidential question, and Mr. 
Hayes had been inaugurated as President of the United 
States, when the discontent of labor showed itself in 
one of the most threatening forms which has ever mani- 
fested itself in this country. While our own people 
were thus threatened by one of the worst phases of com- 
munism, and while fire, rapine, and murder followed the 
track of the strikers in city and town, Russia and Tur- 
key became engaged in a sanguinary war, which still 
continues,—marked, on the one side, by the savage atroc- 
cities of barbarism. While “ the strike” engaged the 
attention of the East and the Central West, and the 
strong arm of the law was invoked for its suppression, 
on onr frontier a contest was waged with the Red Man, 
which has resulted in a barren victory, a conquest shed- 
ding neither honor nor glory on the victor. In the far 
East, beyond the ravages of the great war, gaunt fam- 
ine has stalked abroad, and has slain its tens of thou- 
sands. So that, on these three-quarters of the. globe, 
sorrow, distress, and death have marched in the circling 
months. 

By the side of the great distresses of war, the polit- 
ical strife in France has so far disturbed the peace and 
order of her society as to overturn commercial prosperity, 
and to threaten the safety of the State, and the anxieties 
which have been communicated to European court-circles 
has made the political atmosphere thick with rumors of 
great civil commotions and bloodshed, and the public 
pulse sensitive and nervous to every new phase of public 
affairs. Mexico and South America, in sympathy with 
the disturbed condition of affairs at home and abroad, 
have passed through various political disturbances, some 
of which have been marked by civil war and bloodshed. 
Africa alone has been the peaceful continent, and the 
only contests which have come to our knowledge were 
those which the intrepid Stanley had the courage to 
meet and to triumph in, in his march of discovery 
across the central wilds of this previously unknown 
land. 

The dark picture has a brighter foreground, in the 
progress which has been made in the arts and sciences, 
and in the brilliant astronomical, meteorological, and sci- 
entific discoveries of the year. Add to these the great 
harvests which have added to our wealth, and, were it 
not for our financial embarrassments, which would make 
the hard times of the past but a thing of memory. 

In the midst of these events, death has been active 
in all ranks of society, and many distinguished men 
have been taken from life. 


Among Educators, we have lost Alexis Caswell, LL.D, ex- 
president of Brown University, 78; Charles Gordon Clarke, 90; 
James Robinson, school teacher at Cambridge, 96; Prof. San- 
born Tenney, of Williams College, Prof. S. Emmons Brown, 
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of Rochester, 30; Prof. Alpheus B. Crosby, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 45; Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., ex-president of Dartmouth 
College, 73; Urbaris J. J, Leverrier, astronomer, Paris, 66; 
John G. Anthony, conchologist, Cambridge, 73 ; Prospere 
Morand, the veteran instructor in French in the high schools 
of Boston; and Frederick Dorr, 42, of the United States Coast 
Survey. 

Of distinguished Statesmen and Publicists who have died, 
are Thiers, of France, Senator Morton, ex-Governor Washburn, 
Senator Bogy, Parson Brownlow, John Lathrop Motley, Ernest 
Picard, Peter Harvey, Benjamin Rush, and others, 

Of Authors and Poets who have gone, are J. 8, C. Abbott, 
71; Hon. Mrs. Norton, 69; Richard Soule, Robert Dale Owen, 
Mme. Octavia Le Vert, and William A. C. Hosmer, 63, of 
Avon, N. Y. 

Of eminent Merchants and Capitalists, are Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, 83; Edward Howe, 93; J. Wiley Edmands, 68; Oliver 
Ames, 70; Ross Winans, 84; Francis B. Crowninshield, 68; 
Peter B. Brigham, 70; Fletcher Harper, 73; Peter Harvey, 67; 
Moses H. Grinnell, D. W. Camp, 65; Jonathan Tucker, 80; 
Samuel H. Walley, 72; Alvin Adams, 73; Allen Lombard, 82; 
Harvey Chapin, 90; William Prescott, 81, and many others. 

Among the prominent Clergymen whom death has removed 
during the year are Rey. Dr. Hallam, of New London, Conn. ; 
Rey. John T. Sargent, of Boston, Mass.; Rev. Selah Burr 
Treat, of the Board of Foreign Missions; Rev. Elijah Demond, 
of Montreal; Rev. Dr. Andrew Bigelow; Rey. Dr. Wm. H. 
Lord, of Montpelier, Vt.; Rev. Father John McElroy, of Bos- 
ton; Rev. Benjamin Schneider (formerly missionary to Tur- 
key); Rev. Jonathan Leavitt, of Providence, R. I.; Rev. John 
Turnbull, of Hartford, Conn.; Rev. James H. Eames, D.D., 
of Concord, N. H.; Rev. Dr. Jonathan Brace, of Hartford, 
Conn.; Rev. Jonathan Edwards Woodbridge, of Hartford. 
Conn. 

The Army and Navy of this and other countries have lost 
Gen. J. J. Abercrombie, one of the best officers in the service; 
Gen. A. B. Eaton, Rear-Admiral Joseph Smith, Rear-Admiral 
James Alden, Rear-Admiral Wilkes, Rear-Admiral Theodorus 
Bailey, Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis (superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory), Commander Ryan of the Huron, Rear- 
Admiral Goldsborough, Commodore Swift, Commodore Golds- 
borough, Commodore Charles H. B. Caldwell, Admiral 
Semmes of Alabama fame, Gen. N. B. Forest, the noted Con- 
federate, Field-Marshal Yon Wrangle of Germany, and Gen. 
N. A. T. Changarnier of France. 

Of eminent Physicians who have died are Edward Ham- 
mond Clarke, Charles E. Buckingham, John L. Temple (the 
pioneer of homeepathy), Jonathan Ware, Stephen Reed at 
Pittsfield, G. H. W. Herrick, A, P. Richardson, Timothy Gor- 
don, R. M. Ingalls, Alfred Miller. 

The Stage has lost such artists as Matilda Heron, Thomas 
Placide, E. L. Davenport, Mile. Teresa Titiens, Edwin Adams, 
and George L. Fox. 

The Bench and Bar have lost Ether Shepley (formerly Chief- 
Justice of Maine), Judge Isaac Ames of the Probate Court of 
Suffolk county, ex-Gov. Emory Washburn, Horace C, Hutchins 
of Boston, Hon. A. 8. Scott of Peterboro (N. H.), John A. J. 
Richardson at Durham (N. H.), Hon. Wingates Hayes of the 
Providence Bar, Jonathan C. Perkins of Salem, and Hon. C. 
Richardson of Waitsfield (Vt.). 

Among other prominent names we may mention Brigham 
Young, the great Mormon leader; and Signor Blitz, noted as a 
professor of legerdemain. 


CONSCIENCE TRAINING IN SCHOOL.—(IL) 


The conscientious teacher will not fail to impress 
upon her school the central law of life, — that conduct 
in all regions of human existence is right or wrong, 
and that there is a schoolmaster within, whose mandates 
can be disobeyed only on peril of the most serious ca- 
lamity that can befall a child. To deny that children 
are wonderfully sensitive to such simple moral instruc- 
tion, especially when enforced and illustrated by a teacher 
whose daily walk and conversation is a moral “object 
lesson,” is to betray an ignorance of the nature of child- 
hood which disqualifies for a judgment on the question 
we discuss. But the best intentions in the teacher, and 
the most conscientious performance of duty, are often 
baulked by short-sighted methods of instruction and 
discipline, that are conceived in deceit and brought forth 
in injustice. 

The habits of study and recitation still prevailing in 
thousands of schools, private, public, and collegiate, are 
& constant mockery of conscience. There are few boys 
80 stupid, or morally obtuse, as not to feel that the com- 
mitting a text-book to memory, and a mechanical, ver- 
batim repetition of it in the recitation-room, is a sham. 
He knows well enough that while he thus cons his 


geography, he gains no real knowledge of the world in 
which he lives; that his stupid exercise in “parsing” 
does not enable him to read or write the English lan- 
guage with accuracy or ease; that the poring over the 
“readers” is only forming habits. that make good read- 
ing an impossibility, A great deal of the indifference 
and ugliness of scholars, is the natural contempt of a 
child of good parents at the farce teaching must be- 
come, when the fundamental condition in selecting the 
teacher, is the brevity of the tax-bill. The soul of all 
mental culture is the waking up, and establishing the 
love of truth as the grand law of the mind; but such 
teaching as goes on in numberless schools, even of high 
repute, is a perpetual outrage on the name of truth. A 
genuine reform in methods of instruction would, itself, 
be a revival of conscience and righteousness in the chil- 
dren and youth of the land. 

Everybody can see that the discipline of the school is 
a perpetual help or hindrance of the conscience-training 
of. the child. No power on earth can resist the blight- 
ing influence of a capricious, unjust, harsh, or unloving 
style of government in school. No Bible-reading, or 
prayer, or sacred song, can sanctify such discipline as 
makes a daily hell of so many school-rooms in the land. 
The direct moral instruction in school should be little 
more than giving right and beautiful names to the good 
and true and lovely things actually done in the common 
routine of discipline and instruction. 

The popular system of marking and distributing 
honors is most demoralizing, and often blunts the con- 
science and befogs the moral intelligence of children. 
Here are two boys, on adjacent seats. The one is quick 
to learn, ready to impart, swift to use every art and de- 
vice to gather information bearing on the central point 
of his recitation, bent on standing up as valedictorian 
on graduation-day. The other is slow, honest, severe, 
determined to go no farther than he can clearly see ; 
hesitating in speech, and timid in facing the teacher ; 
but all the time putting forth his uttermost, and gain- 
ing in all the elements of a noble and righteous man- 
hood. What can the pupils of that school think of a 
system of estimating the relative standing of these two 
boys, which makes little or no account of the genuine 
manhood and consecrated toil of the one, while it jaun- 
tily hands the other up, from step to step, through every 
honor of the course? Can we wonder that our boys 
and girls come forth from such schools with the vicious 
notion fastened in their souls, that real merit must take 
the back seat in this world; that “brass” and “cheek,” 
and brilliant parts, and an airy tact at scaling obstacles 
and dodging the hard places in life, are the conditions 
of success? One of the most imperative needs of our 
high schools, to-day, is a complete revision of our whole 
system of marking and examination, in the interest of 
truth and conscience. 

If our theoretical D.D.’s, who see no sphere for moral 
and religious instruction, save in the formal discussions 
in the class of history and philosophy, will dive below 
the surface, they may find that the one vital obligation 
of the teacher of children, of every age and grade, is 
the training of conscience, and this is involved in every 


thing taught and done in the common school. 
A. D, Mayo. 


Tue Paris Exurpition of 1878 will open on the 
1st of May and close on the 31st of October of the 
same year. Its plans are universal and international, 
and now that the Congress of the United States has 
made an appropriation for American exhibits, and has 
appointed a commissioner to take charge of the business 
affairs of the commission, it may be expected that our 
government will be creditably represented. Especially 
will it be to our credit to make a good showing on oc- 
count of the generous action of the French people in 
connection with our Centennial in 1876. 

In our next issue we shall publish the regulations re- 
specting the Exhibition, and the system of classifica- 


OUR GREAT OFFER FOR 1878. 
Webster’s Unabridged: The Latest Edition. 


Any person sending us the names of four new sub- 
scribers to the Journal of Education, will receive one 
copy of thissMAGNIFICENT WORE. 
Every_subscriber can now possess one of Webster's 
Dictionaries by obtaining four new subscribers among 
acquaintances, friends, and patrons. 


ONE DAY’S WORK WILL DO IT! 


TELL YOUR SCHOLARS, and you can get this 
splendid book for your school. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS will gladly aid you,—so will 
parents and friends. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Four DoLiars. 


Make the announcement next Monday morning in 
your school, and on Tuesday send us the first order. 
The Dictionary will come to you by the next mail. 


THIS OFFER CONTINUES BUT ONE MONTH. 
GO TO WORE AT ONCE. 
Don't fail to have it now. 
Address T. W BICKNELL, Publisher. 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Jan. 1, 1878. 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AT PROVIDENCE, 


THURSDAY, JAN. 17, 1878.—From 9:30 A.M. to 12 A.M. 

The following schools will be open and prepared to receive 
visitors, viz.: The State Normal School and the High School; 
the Thayer Street Grammar School; the Point Street Grammar 
School; the Federal Street Grammar School; the Benefit Street 
Intermediate and Primary Schools; the Summer Street Inter- 
mediate and Primary Schools; the Hammond Street Interme- 
diate and Primary Schools. 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT, Barney’s Hall, No. 57 Snow Street, 
2 P.M. ; Mr. J. Eastman, Presiding Officer. 

1. *‘ Aids which History has received from Physical Science,”’ 
William Gammell, LL.D., of Providence. 

2. Discussion of the Paper. 

3. “Present Methods of Introduction in Greek and Latin in 
American Schools and Colleges. Can Better Results be Ob- 
tained?”’ Prof. John William White, Harvard 

4. Discussion of the Paper. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, Normal School Hall, 
2 P.M. ; Mr. J. Milton Halli, Presiding Officer. 

1, ‘* Early Steps in Language’; Mr. Geo, E, Church, Oxford 
street School, Prov idence, 

2. Discussion of the Paper; to be opened by Prof. 8, 8. Greene. 

3. ‘‘Grube’s Method in Numbers’’; Miss Ida M. Gardner, 
State Normal School. 

4, Discussion ofthis subject. 

Music HALL, 8 P.M. 

1. Singing by pupils of the Providence High School, under 
the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood. 

2. “The Rights of the Taught’’; An Address by Rey. Wil 
liam M. Barber, D.D., Yale College. 

3. Singing. 
Bray, JAN. 18, 1878.—Musie Hall, 9:30 A.M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rey. C. A. Staples, 
Providence. 

2, Business. 

3. “Politics in School”; Mr, J. A. Estee, Ashaway. 

4. Discussion of the Paper. 

5. ‘Principles of Teaching’’; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary Board of Education, Massachusetts. 

6. Discussion of the Paper. 

2:00 P.M. 

1. ‘“‘ Physical Geography in Common Schools”; Prof. W. H. 
Niles, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

2. ‘“Manual Education”; J. D. Runkle, LL.D., President 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

3. Discussion of this subject; to be opened by Henry H. Fay, 
Esq., of Newport, and W. B. Weeden, Esq., of Providence. 

7:30 P.M. 

1. Addresses by Governor Van Zandt, Lieutenant-Governor 
Howard, and others. 

2. Readings by Prof. R. G. Hibbard, New Britain, Ct. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 19, 1878.—9:00 A.M, 

1, Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. J. M. Brewster, 

Providence. 

2. Election of Officers and Business. 

3. Culture’; Mr. T. D. Adams, Westerly. 

4. Discussion of the Paper. « 

5. Class Exercise in Reading with pupils of State Normal 


tion in the department of education. 


School, conducted by Professor Hibbard. 
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TEACHERS OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 
COUNCIL AT BOSTON. 


THE 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THURSDAY.—EVENING SESSION. 


This Association, which embraces within its membership 
many of the best and well-known educators of New England, 
commenced its meetings with a large audience, at the hall of 
the Girls’ High and Normal School, West Newton street. J. 
F. Blackinton, Esq., of East Boston, presided. 

Rev. M. ©. Stebbins, of Springfield, offered prayer, after 
which Rev. E. G. Beckwith, of Waterbury, Conn., delivered a 
lecture of great practical value on 

School and Skill. 

He recalled to mind an old story of a princess kept in the 
palace of her father to wait as a menial on her royal sister, and 
declared that those two princesses well represented the two 
who reside in the palace of culture,—the menial standing for 
skill, and the honored one for school. He complained that 
skill had never had its proper place in education, and so man- 
kind had never had full benefit from it. Culture, he said, has 
been taken to mean school alone; but, while acknowledging the 
worth and importance of the school and its usefulness to hu- 
manity, we must deny that it is all of culture. It is not always 
or necessarily the best of culture; indeed, speaking philosoph- 
ically, it is not culture at all. But because it is the means most 
commonly used to secure culture, it has been confounded with 
culture itself. It is not schooling, but culture, that men need; 
and that may be had, perhaps, far from books and schools. It 
may be had by mingling with men, and thus a culture can be 
obtained better than’ any other this side of heaven. Culture 
begun in infancy, goes on perpetually. If driven to a choice 
between book-cu!ture alone, and that culture which comes from 
knowing and sharing the hopes, and fears, and sorrows of men, 
surely we should choose the latter. Some men know very little 
but books, and their helplessness is to be pitied. Better to 
know the thing of daily concern, than the philosophy of a thou- 
sand years ago. It is a real and valuable culture which one 
gets outside of books. Many a man who never saw the inside 
of a college is more grandly and usefully cultured than titled 
book-worms. They are not uneducated men,—those manu- 
facturers, and financiers, and merchant-princes. There is no 
intenser thinking done anywhere than is done in our mills, 
and mines, and counting-rooms. 

The lecturer contended for the due recognition of the value 
of this latter kind of culture in broadening the faculties and 
elevating the character; and secondly, pleaded for the more 
general blending of those two kinds of culture. He was par- 
ticularly severe on the custom of thrusting children into school 
at the early age when their budding faculties were reaching out 
to the outward world with a peculiar curiosity and capabilty 
for obtaining a knowledge of the world of nature. The result 
was, in too many cases, the premature exhaustion of the 
physical powers and early deaths. This mistake was the result 
of this erroneous view of what culture is. The sweet health 
and freshness of our daughters could not be rescued from the 
premature decay, to which they were now so generally subject, 
until this scourge of overworking thé brain of the youth was 
removed. The blood that should have gone into the muscles 
and nerves of the system was directed to the brain in undue 
quantities. 

The lecture closed with an earnest plea for a more even 
blending of the scholastic and practical in education, arguing 
that a curtailment of the hours of study, and a more deliberate 
method, would not result in loss in the end, but, on the con- 
trary, would allow a wider culture, by including this knowledge 
of every-day things. The argument was applied mainly to the 
education of women, whose helplessness in the face of the 
contingencies of life, at the present day, was severely com- 
mented on. 
were readings by Misses Thompson, 

y, ght, and Cayvan, and Mr. Osgood, of the 
Boston School of Oratory. 

Prior to the opening session, the Board of Directors met, and 
heard the treasurer's report. There was, also, a business- 
meeting, at which the work of the sessions was decided upon. 


FRIDAY.—MorninG SEssion. 


The Association met at 9 a. m., when the president, Mr. 
James F. Blackinton, delivered the address of welbome rae 
which he took occasion to inquire if the age of percentage ond 
ratios in educational work had not reached its height, and if 
there was not danger in this era of statistics of losing sight of 
the pupil, of locating him as a mere cog in the wheel? 

The president then announced the following 

Committees : 


On Nominations—W orcester county, A. P. M 
cester ; Franklin, W. E. Eaton of 
Allen of Newton; Hampshire, George A. Walton of Westfield: 
Berkshire, Francis Cogswell of Cambridge ; Middlesex, S, J ; 


‘Boyden of Bridgewater ; Barnstable, R. C. Metcalf of Boston; 


Dukes, J. P. Payson of Chelsea; Nantucket, H. C. Hardon of 


Boston. 

On Resolutions.—A. P. Stone of Springfield, L. Dunton of 
Boston, J. W. Allard of Gloucester. 

On New-England Journal of Education—C. C. Chase of 
Lowell, W. F. Bradbury of Cambridge, and E. I. Comins of 


Worcester. 
On Necrology—W. C. Collar of Boston, M. C. Stebbins of 


Springfield, Jonathan Kimball of Chelsea. 

On Auditing—E. A. Southworth of Boston, J. W. Brown of 

Boston, Byron Grace of Watertown. 
Education and the State. 

Judge Aldrich, of Worcester, next read an interesting paper, 
in which he maintained the right and duty of the State to sup- 
port by general taxation the higher educational institutions, 
It had been the settled policy of this State, as well as of the 
General Government itself, to grant State aid to all grades of 
schools, from the primary to, and including, the university. 
Furthermore, this was the accepted theory and practice before 
the States were organized as they now exist. This policy 
should not now be abandoned, but, on the contrary, should be 
extemded to meet the growing necessities and ever-expanding 
field of human knowledge and acquisition. Knowledge will 
ever rule ignorance, says Addison, and the people, if they mean 
to rule, should see to it that the avenues of knowledge are fully 
open. 

The right of the State to support the higher educational 
institutions can not be questioned. There are three ways in 
which the State can support the cause of education: First, by 
the endowment and management of schools by the State itself; 
second, by grants to schools established by individuals and pri- 
vate corporations; and, third, by authorizing and requiring the 
people to support schools by general and equal education. 
(This valuable and exhaustive paper was read before the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Montpelier, at the last 
annual meeting, and will be published in Tak JouRNAL entire, 
in some of its future issues. ) 

After a recess, Professor and Mme. Henry Cohn illustrated 
the Sauveur method of teaching languages. The illustration 
was given by the aid of a class of thirteen boys and girls, Pro- 
fessor and Madame teaching in German and French respect- 
ively. The former explained that, so far as he knew, the 
pupils had never before studied either language. 

This exercise was followed by the discussion of the question, 
‘* What should be the character of the examination of teachers 
for positions in our public schools, and how far should the 
results of such examinations be regarded as evidence of qualifi- 
cation?”’ which was opened by Mr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, who 
considered the subject under two heads,—the qualifications 
which a teacher should possess, and the way to ascertain the 
possession of those qualifications. 


a AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon, the Association divided itself into three 
sections, corresponding to the departments of teaching to which 
the different teachers were devoted. 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 

In the High-School section,—Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, of Boston, 
presiding,—Prof. George H. Howison, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, opened the discussion of the question, 
Has the Study of Geometry in its Current Form any Vital 

Worth as a Mental Discipline ? 

He considered the power of attention which was gained by 
the pursuit of any particular course of study as of little value 
as compared with the value of the facts to which the attention 
was turned, and he laid it down as a principle, that the power 
of attention in a given direction could not be used equally well 
when applied to other subjects. He called a mind well disci- 
plined when it had thorough control of its own faculties. This 
was what was aimed at by mental discipline, and unless this 
result was reached there was no true discipline. To ascertain 
whether the study of geometry gave that discipline, the speaker 
examined with some care the nature of the process in solving a 
geometrical problem, and came to the conclusion that it was 
properly synthetic; and it was a vital mistake to consider it 
merely analytic and deductive. He compared the process with 
that which takes place in the study of other branches of mathe- 
matics, and came to the conclusion that the nature of the pro- 
cess was in all cases the same, always proceeding from a con- 
ception to some conclusion outside of the conception. 

The conclusion of the speaker was that the customary method 
of teaching geometry was at fault, in that it led the student 
into the habit of simply going through processes of syllogism, 
rather than advancing toward new truth by a synthetic pro- 
cess, which alone was the method of true development and 
discipline of the faculties. He would have substituted what 
he called the imaginary process; that is, the process by which 
the student should himself advance from propositions laid 
down to new ones. 

After a brief discussion on the paper, Mr. H. H. Ballard, 
principal of the high school of Lenox, read a paper on 

Natural History in the Public School. 
The paper was a defence of this study against the charge of its 
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not being of practical use, and showed how the same charge 
could apply equally well to the study of arithmetic and other 
common-school studies. It also showed the many practical 
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| apes which a knowledge of natural history could be put to in 


every-day life, and even the pecuniary profit which often re- 
sulted from its application. The higher uses of this knowledge 
were also set forth with considerable force. The paper also 
set forth the admirable results obtained in the Lenox High 
School by the formation of an Agassiz Society of Natural His- 
tory, and the reader advocated the establishment of similar as- 
sociations in other schools. : 
THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION. 

In the grammer-school section,—Mr. Henry C. Hardon, of 
Boston, presiding,—the opening paper was to have been read by 
Dr. Ephraim Hunt, Superintendent of Schools of Newton; but 
owing to his being detained at home by illness, it was read by 
Mr. Dunton, of the Normal School, of Boston. The subject 
of the paper was “Grammar Schools — Their importance in 
the system—The education secured in them is not a fair equiv- 
alent for the time and labor required of the pupils — The un- 
satisfactory results mainly due to the nature of the demands 
made upon them. 

The paper criticisedjthe present system of grammar schools, 
principally in their inability to stimulate and inspire the pupil 
to individual labor. In this important direction the schools 
did not accomplish all they could easily do. The conclusion 
finally reached was that the inspiration of the whole school- 
life must be to dignify labor, production, industry. Less time 
should be wasted on particulars, a wider range in the topics 
treated, and more attention should be given to universal things. 
There should be greater elasticity in the system, better oppor- 
tunities to pupils of quicker perception and earlier mental de- 
velopment, and the teacher and the pupil should have the 
largest freedom of action consistent with the harmony of the 
whole. 

A brief discussion followed, and then a paper on 

Civil Government in Common Schools 
was read by Mr. Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston. He declared government to be a necessity to restrain, 


correct, and punish, and maintained that our own government® 


was the best that ever existed on earth. Therefore its laws 
and construction should be taught in school. The study o 


civil government should not be confined merely to the consti- . 


tutions of States or the nation, but should aim to inform the 
pupil of the great principles upon which the government rests. 
Men should be educated for the ballot and citizenship, not by 
the ballot into citizenship, and where can that be better done 
than in the public schools by unpartisan teachers? 

Mr. Leverett M. Chase, of Boston, followed with a paper on 

Arithmetic. 

He spoke of the imperfections of text-books and of the impor- 
tance of advancing in the study of arithmetic in accordance 
with the rules of mental development. Having explained in 
detail his plan of work, he gave the following as his objects 
and methods: A practical use of numbers and a knowledge of 
their principles; the development of logical, precise reasoning, 
and precision of speech; rapidity, accuracy, brevity, and cer- 
tainty, to be obtained by natural, logical order in instruction; 
clearness in thought and its expression; numerous and varied 
illustrated problems, and habits of close attention and abstrac- 
tion. He illustrated some of his methods by exercises per- 
formed by three boys of his school. 

Mr. Warren E. Eaton of Boston continued the discussion, in 
which he took the strongest ground against the extended study 
of mathematics, which he claimed were not only not essential 
to the best mental development, but tended to weaken the fac- 
ulties in other directions, and destroy the power of wide rea- 
soning. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 

The session of the primary school section was presided over 
by Colonel Francis W. Parker, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Quincy, who, in opening the meeting, said that he 
thought there was need of an entire revolution in primary 
teaching in this State. It was asin against the little ones to 
neglect to use those methods which great thinkers had discov- 
ered, and which earnest teachers had put in practice. We 
were using methods that had no authority. For a hundred 
years great teachers had shown that the method used in our 
primary schools was unnatural; that the names of the letters 
should not be first taught to the pupils; yet it was a fact that 
four-fifths of the children in the State began with the alphabet 
method. 

Primary Teaching of To-day in Massachusetts. 

The above was the first regular topic for discussion. The 
first to speak upon this subject was the Hon. John W. Dickin- 
son, of Boston. He said that there was yet in this country no 
system of teaching worthy of the name in our primary schools. 
One great trouble was that the youngest and often the poorest 
teachers were given charge of the primary schools, and in doing 
this a fatal mistake was made, 

Mr. George A. Walton, of Westfield, declared that the phonic 
method of teaching was no better than the alphabetic, and he 
thought it might be concluded that not only the right method 
was wanted, but also a knowledge of the philosophy on which 
that method was based. ‘The graded schools of the present day 
were a vast improvement on the old methods, but there was a 
still higher plane to be reached,—that on which everything 
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should be done for the child, who wouid then be made an end 
unto itself. 
The Relation of Primary Schools to all other Schools. 

Mr. Harrison Hume, of Lawrence, spoke on this subject. 

He declared that they were the foundation of the whole system; 
that accuracy or inaccuracy there would be felt in all grades 
thereafter, and disapproved of the present method of making 
children study under compulsion. A radical change was 
needed. Children must be treated naturally; they must be 
kept alive by interesting work; they must be started right, for 
in these schools were received impressions that would be felt 
throughout time and eternity. 
What is the Normal School doing for the Primary Schools? 
was the next question before the meeting. Mr. A. G. Boyden, 
of Bridgewater, said that the aim of the normal school was to 
lay a foundation on which to build an education, to imbue its 
graduates with the idea of educating their pupils by the use of 
the right methods applied in the right manner. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem, remarked that he sympathized 
with the teachers of the primary schools, for with them all the 
fault was found. Colonel Parker had said that the fault was 
theirs. He did not believe that any of our schools were what 
they ought to be; but he did believe that, as a class, the pri- 
mary-school teachers were faithful in the discharge of their 
duties. He favored the teaching of the word-method, and the 
objective system of numbers. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, said that the reform in pri- 
mary schools most urgently needed was a first-rate teacher, 
presupposing a good school-room, properly warmed and ven- 
tilated. The teacher should be systematic, having a definite 
work for each class all of the time. The exercises should be 
short, in order to suit them to the age of the pupils. The 
teacher should be so free that she could teach well, and not be 
held responsible, as she now was, for many things that hap- 


pened. 
EVENING SESSION. 


In the evening the Association met in the hall of the school- 
building, and listened to an able and interesting paper by 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D., of Boston, on 

Nature in Education. 

The essayist first spoke of the objection made against our 
schools on all hands, and said there was reason for them in 
the mechanical methods that prevailed to such a great extent. 
Education, he said, ought to be a work of freedom, and not 
subject to the principles of arbitrary laws. Wherever pupils 
were treated as a class, without reference to the individuality of 
its members, then the instruction would be necessarily mechan- 
ical. The lecturer laid the blame of this mechanism in teach- 
ing on the text-books used; the inexperience of teachers of the 
younger scholars ; the unsuitable preparation of teachers, and 
the great size of schools in our large cities and towns. Nature, 
he said, was the remedy for these defects in the direction of 
mechanism; the more true to nature the teacher was, the 
better would be his instruction. The guidance the pupil 
needed was that which came from the teacher, and not from 
books; not that he would have the text-book dispensed with, 
but he would have less reliance placed on it. Oral teaching 
was generally simpler than that of text-books. What we 
wanted was not so much new methods as new ideas. The error 
of our present methods lay in forgetting the fact that the mind 
develops slowly, while the body develops rapidly. The mind 
was to be educated slowly but fully. The speaker made a 
strong argument for retaining the Bible in the schools, and 
pointed out how this book was the best safeguard for the 
morals of the pupils, and was also powerful in its intellectual 
influences. Just in proportion as the education became Scrip- 
tural, it became scientific. God’s word unlocked the truths of 
God’s world. The speaker vehemently decried against the 
evils of cramming, saying that this was the most natural view 
that could be taken of ,the mind, and its end was not so much 
to show what the pupil knew as what he did not know. The 
speaker closed with some practical illustrations of following 
nature on school instruction, particularly pointing out how it 
applied to instruction in reading. 

The address was listened to with the closest attention by the 
large audience present, and the sentiments expressed were fre- 
quently applauded. 


SATURDAY, P.M. 
Officers for 1878. 

At the closing session of the Association, the first business 
was the election of officers. The Nominating Committee re- 
ported the following list of officers for the coming year, which 
were ratified by the vote of the Association: 

President, James F. Blackinton, Boston. Vice-Presidents, 
Nathaniel T. Allen, Newton; James. S. Barrell, Cambridge; 
Albert G. Boyden, Bridgewater; Charles C. Chase, Lowell; 
Sarah J. Baker, Boston; William C. Collar, Boston; Edward 
lL Comins, Worcester; E, A. Hubbard, Springfield; Charles 
Hutchins, Boston ; Ellen Hyde, Framingham ; Charles P. 
Rugg, New Bedford; William W. Waterman, Taunton; Albert 
P. Marble, Worcester; Francis W. Parker, Quincy. Recording 
Secretary, Orlando W. Dimick, Boston. Assistant Recording 
Secretaries, Preston D. Jones, Worcester; Ray G. Huling, 


Fitchburg. Corresponding Secretary, Charles F. King. Boston. 
Treasurer, William .E. Bradbury, Cambridge. Councillors, 
Charles Hammond, Monson; Daniel B. Hagar, Salem; John 
W. Dickinson, Westfield; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston; John P. 
Payson, Chelsea; Byron Groce, Watertown; A. P. Stone, 
Springfield; John W. Allard, Gloucester; Eliza B. Woodward, 
Bridgewater ; John D. Philbrick, Boston ; Alfred Bunker, 
Boston; Henry C. Hardon, Boston. 


Journal of Education. 

In accordance with the report of a committee, D. B. Hagar 
of Salem was chosen member of the Advisory Board, and A. 
F. Blaisdell of Boston, State editor of the New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF Epvucation. A resolution was adopted reaffirm- 
ing the faith of the Association in the character and conduct 
of THE JOURNAL, and recommending it to teachers generally. 


Treasurer's Report. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of $165.25, 
in addition to an appropriation due from the State at the close 
of the present meeting. The Auditing Committee reported 
that the accounts had been examined and found to be correct. 


Metric System. 

Mr. William F. Bradbury, of Cambridge, read a memorial 
presented to Congress by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose, asking for legislation to fix a time after which the metric 
system alone would be legal. 

Resolutions. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented resolutions, thank- 
ing all persons to whom the Association was indebted for as- 
sistance in the present meeting; recommending the formation 
of school societies of natural history, and declaring the pres- 
ent educational outlook in Massachusetts to be favorable. The 
resolutions were adopted. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Quincy, addressed the 

Association on 

Ruts in Education, 

He said that educational institutions could fall into ruts, and 
would there continue until the decay of the community showed 
the falseness of the system. He declared that during the last 
six years wherever he had touched the educational system of 
Massachusetts, it had seemed to him to be running in a rut, 
and wherever there is a rut, there you will find a number of 
hobbies. In the primary school rudiments are taught with 
tears and troubie, which might be made sources of pleasure as 
well as of profit. In the grammar school everything is wrong. 
Grammar is so taught that, while the pupils know the rules 
like parrots, they are utterly incapable of applying them. 
Oral spelling is taught, but when children come te write the 
words they make miserable failures. So in the high, normal, 
and classical schools, the teaching is all in ruts. The examin- 
ation papers for admission to Harvard College are a disgrace 
to the man who prepared them, a disgrace to the institution 
which tolerates them, and an outrage on the student who is 
submitted to a process of cramming which would be barbarity 
if applied to a turkey. A candidate for admission to Harvard 
College must go through twenty-two examination papers that 
are made up of tricks. One would think that the object of an 
examination was to ascertain whether or not an applicant had 
a fair and intelligent knowledge of certain studies, 

Mr. Adams considered the modern mechanical system of ed- 
ucation, connected with which were the hobbies, programmes, 
multiplicity of studies, spending money, examinations, and 
‘raising the standard.’’ The last named, he said, had been 
carried to such an extreme in Harvard College, that the stand- 
ard had been raised above the heads of the professors, and the 
whole aim of that institution seemed to be to turn out a 
race of pedagogues. The speaker’s remedy for existing evils 
was an organized superintendency. First, he would have 
Harvard College brought into contact with the schools 
by the establishment of a post-graduate course for those 
intending to connect themselves with the common schools. 
That would provide for competent and trained superin- 
tendents. Thirty years ago the first story of the educational 
structure of” Massachusetts was erected. We now want it 
completed by a second story and a roof. Horace Mann’s name 
is on the first story; who will be Horace Mann number two ? 

The subject was discussed at length by the Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, of Cambridge; Mr. Charles Hammond, of Manson; 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston; Mr. Stone, of Springfiedl; 
Mr. D. B. Hagar, of Salem; Mr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 


Mr. William C. Collar, of Boston, offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the multiplication of superintendents of ele- 
mentary instruction in the Commonwealth is the most press- 
ing need of the hour. The entire territory of the State should 
be covered, and the legislature is earnestly petitioned to furnish 
adequate means for this purpose. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this Associa- 
tion be directed properly to present the foregoing resolution to 
the next General Court. e 

After a short recess, Miss Annie M. Wilson, of Boston, read 
a paper entitled 

A Plea for Better Reading in our Public Schools. 
The paper was just what the title indicated, and was an illus- 


tration of good reading as well as a plea for it. 


Prof. Moses T. Brown, of Tufts College, spoke briefly on the 


same subject. 
Bureau of Education, Ete. 


Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 


“oted, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to 
memorialize Congress in favor of enlarging the powers and 
making better provision for the support of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. George T. Angell read a paper on ‘‘ Legions of Honor in 
the Schools.”” The paper was an exhibit of the evil practices 
common in this country, and the good effect which might be 
produced by the sending forth of a large body of honest, patri- 
otic boys from the common schools ; such boys to be worked 
upon while in the schools by means of organizations known as 


** Legions of Honor.”’ 
The Telephone. 


The proceedings of the Association closed with an exhibition 
of the telephone in operation, by Prof, A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts 
College. The telephone, he said, has had a long history. It 
did not spring forth full-fledged from the brain of any man. 
The three important factors must first be considered: Elec- 
tricity, sound, and magnetism. He showed by a diagram on 
the blackboard what action electricity has on the magnet, and 
told the importance of the discovery. It was not until 1829 
that any diseovery was made which bears directly on the tele- 
phone,—that is to say, nothing in addition to electricity. In 
1829, Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, discovered 
the proper way to make an electro-magnet. Aided by Henry’s 
discovery, Dr. Page, in 1837, made a genuine telephone, which 
transmitted sound from a tuning-fork. This was done by 
actually breaking and connecting the,current of electricity. 
So far as the lecturer knows, there was no further attempt 
until 1857, and there is some uncertainty about thisdate. A 
Frenchman now claims that he made a telephone in 1857. 
The announcement is made at such a late date that it is hardly 
credited. In 1861 a German named Rice attempted to solve 
the problem in the same way that the Frenchman claims to 
have done, and he succeeded. The voice was made to break 
the current,—actually,—by means of a membrane and certain 
mechanical connections. The lecturer said that his invention 
was a modified form of the Rice telephone. 

He then went on to speak at length on magnetism, and after- 
ward on sound, showing the direct bearing of each on the sub- 
ject before him. The telephone invented by the lecturer was 
then introduced, and a practical illustration of its working was 
given to the audience. An assistant went to the other end of 
the wire,—the wire was 1,000 feet in length,—and several tunes 
were distinctly transmitted. He then explained the Gray tel- 
ephone, showing that it depends on a current of electricity 
from a battery, which the Bell telephone does not require. 
He himself first saw the telephone in August, 1876, and, giving 
his attention to it, invented one in September of the same year. 
He uses no batteries, but depends upon the magnets. At the 
time he made his invention, he knew nothing of Mr. Bell’s 
method. Just before the close of the lecture he explained a 
new form: of telephone, which consists simply of two mem- 
branes of different metals, with water between them. The ac- 
tion of the water makes current enough, and there is no need 
of magnet or battery. 

The Association then adjourned sine die. 


MAINE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


The eleventh annual session of the Maine State Educational 
Assocjation was held at Lewiston. The meetings opened at 
the City Hall on Wednesday evening, Dec. 26. There was a 
large gathering of the leading educators of the State. After’ 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Dickinson, Mayor Russell gave a brief but 
cordial address of welcome to the Association, which was re- 
plied to by Prest. A. E, Chase, of Portland, who thanked 
Mayor Russell for his cordial welcome. He briefly sketched 
the history of the Association, which was founded eleven 
years ago at Lewiston; the names of many of the founders 
of the undertaking were given, and the influence of the 
meetings was felt in promoting the best interests of education 
in the State. 

Miss Helen Nash rendered a song which was received with 
much applause. 
The leeturer pf the evening was Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Spring- 
field, Mass. His subjeet was ; 

The Parents and the Schools, 
He said that the common-school system of the United States 
is destined to undergo a severe trial. There are several classes 
of people who oppose the common-school system : first, the 
ignorant class of people; then the aristocratic class, who are 
constantly harping about the danger of too much education; a 
sectarian priesthood; political demagogues; and the race-hatred 
which prevails so much at the South. Our common schools 
need more clear ideas on fewer themes. We must insist that 
our children receive a common-school education, combined 
with moral instruction. 


The educational public are impressed with the necessity of 
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better preparation for teaching, and more careful supervision 
of schools. In proportion as work of any kind passes to the 
scientific stage, it must be presided over by experts. Now not 
one of our teachers in ten has had any special training for 
their work. A most thorough supervision over our schools is 
miost necessary, free from political influence. School boards 
in cities should be reduced to committees of a workable size. 
A county and State system of supervision should be instituted. 
The West is outstripping New England in educational progress, 
because they employ a system of supervisors who are held to a 
strict accountability for results. Common sense and Christian 
principle are much needed to perfect the education of the 
young. A thorough love of knowledge should first be imbued. 
That wise moderation of mind, body, and soul, should be our 
aim, the end of which is a celestial peace. 

At the conclusion of this interesting address, the convention 
adjourned till 9.00 a.m. Thursday, at the Grammar-School 
Hall. 


WEDNESDAY.—SeEconp Day. 


There was a large attendance of teachers and well-known 
educators at Grammar-School Hall, at 9.00 a. m. Thursday. 


The opening address was an able discussion by Prof. Charles 
O. Thompson, of the Free Institute, Worcester, Mass., on this 


theme: 
A Place in Education for the Industrial Arts. 


Theory and practice should supplement each other. A fright- 
ful amount of unnecessary labor has been expended on account 
of the contempt which theory has shown for practice, and vice 
versa, The industrial arts are the forms of human activity 
which are made useful to man. The industrial arts are directed 
to the use of economy. The industrial arts are divided into 
the arts of construction and engineering and those which min- 
ister to the sense of the beautiful. 

To inspire the love of knowledge is a leading object of the 
school. Men are born now as ignorant as they ever were. 
This teaching of first principles and the inspiration for learn- 
ing are enough for the common school. Only a better capacity 
for learning can possibly be inherited. Technical pupils need 
culture as well as a taste for handicraft. Manipulation and 
culture should not be sandwiched, but mingled. Between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-two is the best period of life for 
acquisition. Handicraft must not be crowded out of this 
period, 

C. C. Rounds, Esq., opened the discussion of the paper on 
the above topic. He urged the necessity of recognizing 
the culture of work. This is the age of industrial art. Let 
us conserve the past, but let us recognize the needs of the age 
in which we live. We have been living in an age of steam; it 
has been said that we are entering on an age of electricity and 
an age of subtle forces, But we need reforming. We need to 
believe in the honor and utility of handicraft. 

Professor Harper, of Farmington, urged that six hours a 
day is too much for continued application to books. He be- 
lieves there is a place for industrial instruction in the common 
schools, for recreation and growth in knowledge. There isa 
place for private schools, because the public school is not doing 
its work as it should. 

The Place and Work of Academies in the School System, 
was the theme of the next paper, by Rev. Mr. Burr, of Hallow- 
ell. Mr. Burr urged that the mission of the academy has not 
ended, and showed the important relation which it holds to our 
system of education. 

Mr. J. H. Hanson, of Waterville Classical Academy, spoke 
briefly and pertinently of the important place occupied by 
academies in our educational system. 

Examination of Teachers. 

A. H. Kelley, A.M., of Belfast, read an interesting paper on 
the above subject, in which he presented in a clear manner the 
importance of determining, by a careful examination of com- 
petent persons, outside of school committees, the fitness of 
those who propose ‘to be teachers. Such an examination we 
do not now have, and can not have through school committees. 
He proposed a board of three examiners for each county, to be 
appointed by the governor, who should annually examine can- 
didates for teachers, and give probationary certificates of 
three grades, — primary, grammar, and high school, — good in 
the State for two years, unless revoked, and permanent certifi- 
cates at the end of twoyears. The county examiners, of whom 
the State Superintendent is to be, ex officio, a member, are to 
adopt a common standard. He would eventually have these 
examiners exercise the duties of county supervisors. 

Superintendent Corthell advocated the system of examina- 
tion proposed, and showed the necessity of it in order to se- 
cure the best teachers, and efficient teaching. Examination in 
methods of teaching is as important as examination of the 
matter. He noticed and answered objections, and made a 
convincing and practical speech. : 


THURSDAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session the attendance was larger, and 
much valuable and practical work was done. The convention 
was divided into three sections,—a primary, a grammar-school, 
and a high-school section. The primary class was most largely 


attended. The afternoon programme in this section was 
opened with an essay by Mrs. C, C. Rounds, of Farmington. 
Arithmetic. 

Mrs. Rounds’ interesting essay alludes to the error of at- 
tempting to do too much in arithmetic in the earlier years of 
school life, and then urged full and clear illustration by the 
use of objects arid apparatus. Careful instruction in classifi- 
cation and grouping was emphasized as introductory to teach- 
ing decimal progression in orders of numbers. Thorough 
mastery of elementary combinations was urged. The main 
points in the paper may be recapitulated as follows: 

1. Arithmetic should not be taught abstractly in the primary 
school. 

2. No more should be taught than the pupil can comprehend. 

3. The eye, ear, and mind should be trained, as nearly as 
possible, at the same time. 

4. No new steps should be taken till the previous steps are 
well understood. 

5. Much time should be spent in numeration as a founda- 
tion for future work. 

6. In all operations the child should be led to reason, and to 
use his own judgment in his work. 

Following Mrs. Rounds’ paper was a teaching exercise by 
Miss Sprague, of the Lewiston Training School, and a paper 
on ‘Form in the Primary Schools,’’ by Miss JennieHayden, 
of Farmington, followed by a discussion. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL AND HIGH-SCHOOL SECTIONS. 


In the Grammar-School Section there was a paper on “‘ School 
Discipline,’ by A. St. Clair, of Calais, followed by discussion. 
Next came a paper on ‘‘ Arithmetic in Grammar Schools,’”’ by 
G. A. Robertson, of Augusta; followed by discussion, and 
finally a paper on “ Distinctive Work of Grammar Schools,” 
by Mr. Robbins, of Saccarappa, followed by discussion by Mr. 
Fish, of Auburn. 

In the High-School Section there was a paper on “‘ Classics 
and English,’ by Mr. Merrill, of Machias. Mr. Thurlow, of 
Freeport, then gave a paper on “‘ Latin in the Schools.” 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association listened to an able and eloquent lecture by 
Homer B. Sprague, of the Girls’ High School, in Boston, in 
the City Hall, on the subject of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Youth.”’ 


FRIDAY.—MORNING SESSION. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Allen. 

Professor Whittaker, of the Boston Institute of Technology, 
read a paper on, 

Workshops in Industrial Education. 

A series of drawings, plaster models of carvings, samples of 
iron-work, ete., were on exhibition. Prof. Whittaker said, 
the attempts to impart industrial education by books alone are 
failures. He thinks industrial schools should be established 
in every city, rather than to attach a workshop to every gram- 
mar school or high school, and that this industrial school 
should have the same support which the other schools have. 
At least each State should have one of these schools. 

Professor Fernald, of Orono Agricultural College, reviewed 
the various methods of industrial education suggested at the 
convention, and gave his adhesion to shops of instruction like 
those in Boston, as less expensive than the Worcester method, 
and more feasible. The education of the brain and hand 
should go on simultaneously. 

Professor Pike, of Orono, endorsed the system of technical 
education which it was desired. to introduce into the State Col- 
lege at Orono. An attempt will be made to secure State aid to 
establish shops in connection with our college. We want 
shops for wood and iron-working. These instruction-shops 
are no longer an experiment. 

Englihs Literature. 

An able paper on this theme was read by Professor Chase 
of Bates College. The professor said literature imparts power, 
must appeal to universal man, and must exhibit excellence of 
form. Mere statement of facts is not literature, but literature 
is man himself in letters. The function of literature as a part 
of education is not to help men merely to get on in the world, 
but to inspire the intensest love of truth. The art of graceful 
conversation is precious. A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver. The study of the masters of Eng- 
lish literature is the work of life. To rightly study English 
literature we must read the works, not about the works. The 
mind should be made to feel the personal influence of liter- 
ature at an early period. The mother should be the first 


teacher. 
Business Proceedings. 


The President announced that State-Superintendent Corthell 
contemplated creating a State Teachers’ Exchange at his office 
at Augusta, where good teachers may obtain knowledge as to 
vacancies, salaries, etc. 

The following were chosen officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year: President, H. A. Chapman, Brunswick; vice- 
president, A. W. Burr, Hallowell; secretary, W. O. Fletcher, 
Rockland; executive committee, W. J. Corthell of Calais, L. 
G. Jordan of Lewiston, B. P. Snow of Alfred. A. E. Chase, 
of Portland, State editor of the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION, 


The State-editor elect announced the following county edi- 
tors to aid him in the work of giving Maine proper representa- 
tion in the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: Waldo, 
Kelley, of Belfast; York, B. P. Snow of Alfred; Cumberland, 
A. E. Chase of Portland; Oxford, Moody of Hebron; An- 
droscoggin, Jordan of Lewiston; Sagadahoc, Woods of Bath; 
Kennebec, Burr of Hallowell; Franklin, R. Woodbury; Som- 
erset, Jordan of Pittsfield; Knox, Fletcher of Rockland; 
Hancock, Chileott of Ellsworth; Washington, St. Clair of 
Calais; Aristook, Knowlton of Houlton; Penobscot, Robin- 
son of Bangor; Piscataquis, Brackett of Foxcroft; Lincoln, 
Thurlow of Newcastle. 

Brunswick was selected as the place for holding the next an- 
nual meeting, and Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the 
week following Christmas was fixed as the time. 

C. A. Page, of Calais, from the Committee on Resolutions, 
submitted the following resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, That measures should at once be taken to secure 
systematic and uniform examination of teachers, by county 
or State examiners, antecedent to employment, leaving the 
town committees at liberty to give subsequent examinations. 

Resolved, That the State School Fund should be distributed 
on the basis of aggregate attendance, instead of that of number 
of census scholars. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered 
to the city government of Lewiston, for the free use of the 
City Hall; to citizens, for free entertainment of ladies; to rail- 
Lroad companies and hotels, for reduction of prices; and to the 
lecture-committee of the M. & M. Library Association, for in- 
vitation to attend the interesting and instructive lecture of 
Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Boston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session the opening paper was an interest- 


ing discussion of 
Science in the School. 


Professor Carmichael, of Bowdoin College, gave an able ad- 
dress on this theme. The sole problem of the teacher is how 
to teach. To a student once objecting to a work on anatomy 
offered him for consultation, that it was very old, the late Pro- 
fessor Cleveland replied, dryly : ‘‘ I don’t remember that any 
new bones have been discovered in the human body now for 
some years.’’ A new era of science has dawned — is it to be 
debarred from the little red school-house ? The duty now im- 
posed on. the republic is to best prepare its children for future 
avocations, and to develop the broadest intellectual grasp. 
Our education should be adapted to our productive classes. 

At the close of Prof. Carmichael’s address, Mr. Sumner gave 
a very interesting and suggestive class-exercise in music. 

Education for Farmers. 

Rev. Dr. Allen, president of the State Agricultural College, 
gave the closing essay. It was an incisive and able plea for 
brains as well as brawn, as applied to the noble pursuit of 
farming. He showed the importance of trained mind to the 
land and the land-owner, the true relation of the farming in- 
terests to education, and the necessity of a school where the 
curriculum should be such as the progressive farmer requires. 

At 5:30 p. m., the exercises of this most interesting and 


profitable convention adjourned. We are largely indebted to 
the Lewiston Kvening Journal for this report of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, and for other journalistic courtesies. 


CoLLEGE CONVENTIONS. — A convention of the colleges, 
organized under the authority of land-grants from Congress, 
was held at Columbus, O., December 27. Representatives 
were present from Illinois, Massachusetts, Iowa, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. J. M. Greg- 
ory, of Illinois, was chosen president, and J. R. Smith, of 
Ohio, secretary. The.morning session was occupied by the 
reading of a paper by President Gregory, of Illinois, on ‘ Col- 
lege Degrees for the Several Courses of Study of Literature, 
Scientific and Technological.’’ At the afternoon session papers 
were read on ‘Scientific Study and Courses of Study,’’ by 
President Runkle, of Massachusetts; and at the evening ses- 
sion a discussion was had on military instruction and drill in 
the colleges; and a paper on ‘‘ New Congressional Appropria- 
tions for Scientific and Technical Education’’ was read, by 
Professor Atherton, of New Jersey. 


THE AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION met in Boston, at number 
4, Park street, December 27th, and held its session from 
10 o’clock a. m. till nearly 3 p. m,, completing the organi- 
zation which was left imperfect on the 30th of August, on ac- 
count of the necessary thinness of the meeting at that season. 
The meeting was small now, also, on account of the crowded 
season. It began with reading from the Kindergarten Messen- 
ger for September and October, and the report of the former 
meetings,’ with the constitution then accepted; it was dis- 
cussed and adopted, with some amendments of the first and 
second by-laws then proposed. It then proceeded to elect as 
financial committee, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mrs. George R. Bus- 
sell, and Miss Lucretia P. Hale; and as executive committee, 
Miss L. P. Hale, Mrs. A. G. Monroe of Chelsea, and another, 
whose name hasescaped us. Then, as the life-members present 
were obliged to leave, Mrs. Hemmenway’s resolution to have the 
society incorporated (as ‘‘ was necessary,’”’ she said, if there 


was any hope to obtain bequests and large donations to the 


| 
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THE 


treasury; and Miss Peabody, the acting presi- 
dent, and Mr. W. M. Vaughn, the treasurer, 
were appointed to see the thing done at once, 

When the*business was over, and the life- 
members had left, Miss Peabody made a short 
address on the esthetic and moral bearings of 
childhood-joy, which Froebel assumes as the 
substantial basis of education. This subject, and 
sundry others introduced by the resolutions 
sent “by absentees, as well as offered by 
those present, produced interesting conversa- 
tion, which is to be reported in the February 
number of the organ of the society, It was 
suggested that the account that had been given 
of the charity kindergartens and their Christ- 
mas festival, should make a separate report, 
to be published in one of ghe city papers, for 
its immediate influence. 

The last suggestion before adjourning was, 
that all the members of the society should pro- 
pose to their neighboring clergyman to preach 
on Sunday, the 2ist of April (which is Froe- 
bel’s birthday), a sermon either on Matthew 
vii: 6, or Mark ix: 42, or Lukeix; 48 ; and that 
Miss Peabody should enlarge her address into 
a sermon, to be given at the women’s meeting, 
4 Park street. 

The Union adjourned to June 22d, 1878, the 
anniversary of Froebel’s death, when it wis 
hoped there would be a larger meeting, and 
more letters from the auxiliary societies and 
mothers’ meetings, to be reported in Septem- 
ber, for this meeting of the Union will largely 
consist of reading written communications 
from its widely-scattered members. 

OnE WAS PRESENT. 
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With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 

HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. , 


Tue ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to elocu- 
tionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of all 
times appear in its pages, and every number contains at 
least one choice original piece, composed expressly for the 
purposes of elocution. 

“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and bind 


the numbers, for so valuable a collection of literature it 
would be difficult to procure elsewhere.’’—Aubura Citizen. 

“* Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. Ata 
nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of genuine 
poetry may be had.”’—Baltimore Elocutionist. 

‘Its selections evince taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little to be 
desired.” —College Herald, University at Lewisburg, Pa. 

** The original poetry is excellent."— 7he Argosy, Mount 
Alli,ton Wesleyan College and Academy, Sackville, N.B 

‘“‘This magazine should be in the possession of every 
teacher and scholar in the United States.” — Jndependent 
Statesman, Concord, N, H. 

Price of subscription $1.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
Specimen number postage on cts. 

Address THE ATHENEUM, 
Springfield, 11). 

3 Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 

Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back num- 
bers always to be had on application. 148 tf 
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aap per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece i 
of valuable tote Complete sample package, with elegant | 
Tops, post- cts. packages, with assort 
$i. Solkd Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Brondwar, N.Y. _ 
articles to one. The LLOYD i | 
COMBINATION, Can be i 
used as a Pencil, Penholder | = 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, im 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine _@ 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and j 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is i 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are g 
the best sling out Sam 
ple 25 cents; Six for Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a sample half-dozen, and canvass your F 
town. BRIDE 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, o 


r that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
rice. State name and date of paper and page 


ail 
from our Office on receipt of refill Prot lisher of N. B, Journal, National Journal 


on which a notice appears; 4ddress, 


Primary Teacher. and Good Times, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 

hoice Read’ 2mo. - R.McLaio Cumnock. Jansen, McClurg & Co, 
Tha, Ilos . A. Ferber, M.D indsay & Blackiston f2 25 
World 26 iilus. - - G. W. Zsop The World Office. 50 
Lite and Works of Christ. 12 Steel Engravings. 2 vols, Cc » 
Lectures on Preaching. 12mo, cloth. ng e. ._S. Barnes & 
Sev n Historic Ages. - - - - Arthur Gilman. 1 00 
The Labor Problem - - - ° - - Thurlow Weed. Athenzum Pub. Co. 
History and Geography of Louisiana. 12mo, pp 216. - Alex. Démitry. oe wag 76 
The O'd Looking Glass. - - - - M.L, Charlesworth. Robt. Carter & Bros. 
The Microscope. 12m°, pp. 75- =~ - - - Andrew Ross Industrial Pub Co, 75 
The Little ‘Miner 18mo. e - - - Hoffman& Nieritz. James A. Moore. 1 00 
Wings, - - Rev. Chas. F. Deems. Wm. B. Mucklow. 
Henri; or, The Little Saveyard in Paris. e . 
oti ot the Russo Turkish War. 8v0, pp. 500. - R Grant Barnwell. John E. Porter & Co. 3 00 
Robert R ikes. - - - Gregory A. F. Randolph & Co. 
You and Your Children. Paper. Hail. 35 
Hints on bible - - - Hill. 1 

i r - - Taylor. 1 50 
- - - - Allingham, Lothrop & Co, 1 25 
Book of Golden Deeds. - - - - 1 25 
Good Vines. $1.00 and £1.50. Jap. lea 4 2 06 
Henny Honrs for Boys.—Same for Girls. - - each 1 00 
He Leadeth Me. - - - 4 $1 25; 3 00 
Book of Praise. = Palmer. $125; 3°00 
Garland from the Poets. ° ° - Patmore. $1 253 3 00 


Publisher's Notes. 


On ovr second page will be found an illus- 
trated advertisement that will attract all our 
readers, and be of special interest to those who be- 
lieve in the development of the body, and in the 
importance of physical culture. Messrs. J. M. 
Laflin & Co, 31 Union Square, New York, have 
perfected the invention of Mr Lafiin, the champion 
athlete of the world, and now offer “ The Rowing 
Apparatus,” so arranged that it can be used in the 


school or home, for exercise by persons of all 
ages and of every condition of health and strength. 
The best medical and educativno! authorities rec- 
ommend it as the best means known to them for 
general physical culture. The Rowing Apparatus 
is made of fine black walnut, has a thirty inch 


slide ; is but eleven inches wide, giving you the 
same exercise you get in a shell, or race-boat 
You can detach the stretchers, and use them on 
the wall, as in dumb-bell exercise ; they can also 
be used in many other ways, as the ingenuity of 
the person may suggest—in each and every way 
furnishing healthy exercise and social amusement. 
Special arrangements will be made with School 
Officers, Gymnasiums, and Clubs, desiring a sup 
ply of the apparatus. The Parlor Rowing Appa 
ratus would make a most desirable valuable gift. 
Address J. M. Laflin & Co., 31 Union Square, 
New York, for complete description, 


OLIVER Ditson & Cu. announce another new 
music book, entitled ‘The Sunshine of Song.” 
It contains a fresh collection of new Songs and 
Baliads of the most sprightly character, with 
piano and organ accompaniments. It is uniform 
in style with the popular “ World of Song,” 
“Gems of Englisn Song,” and others of the well 
known Library Series. Price in boards, $2 50; 
c'oth, $3.0; fine gilt, $4co In addition to the 
above. tney publish “Tne Cluster of Gems,” a 
celiection of a more advanced character, suited to 
the wants of advanced musicians. Read the an- 
nouncement on the first page of THE JOURNAL. 
This great publishing house furnish music bovuks 
for schools of all grades. Schoo! officers anc 
teachers should send for their catalogue, and ex 
mine their publications, 


THE new year of “ Litteli’s Living Age” opens 
with the number for the week ending January sth 
“The Living Age” presents with satisfactory com- 
pleteness what is most valuable in literature 
The publishers already announce for early num- 
bers of the new year, articles by Louis Kossuth, 
ev-Governer of Hungary (on the Trarkish Ques , 
tion), Prof. Max Mii'ler, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
the Duke of Argyll, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
{on Courses of Religious thought), Richard A. 
Proctor, Prof. Owen and others (Studies in Sci- 


ence) Frances Power Cobbe, Alfred Russell Wal-| j 


lace, Prof. J. C. Biackie, Edward A. Freeman 
Matthew Arnold, J Leslie Stephen, John Ruskin 
and other eminent writers. In the d: p:riment of 
fiction, the best foreign authors will be represented 
in serial and short stories. The publication of a 
new story by William Black is to be begun in 
January, from advance sheets, and other attrac: 
tions will follow, 

_ The beginning of a new volume is a favorable 
time for new subscriptions, and the publishers 
still present to new subscribers for 1878. the last 


'** The Goodyear Health. Lift. 


instalments of a new German serial, translated for 
the * Living Age”; also a serial story by Miss 
Thackeray. and the usual large amount of matter. 
Littell & Gay, publishers, Boston. 


THe Derroir FREE Press says: In addition 
to 300.000 Universal Almanacs just published by 
the extensive seed house of D. M. Ferry & Co., of 
our city, the firm are now publishing for gratui- 


tous distribution an edition of 100 000 Seed Annu- 
als. Their former publications have been unsur- 
passed, but the present one promises to excel all 
others in utility and general excellence, It will 
be mailed free to all applicants. 


THE importance of physical culture is now con- 
ceded to be of great importance in any system of 
Education. Among the many appliances devised 
for bodily exercise, we know of none better 
adapted to accomplish the results desired than 
The apparatus con- 
sists of five pieces: the lifting-board, mounted 
on small rubber balls; two heavy rubber tubes, 
about one foot in length; and two detachable 
handles. Complete, it weighs about three 
pounds, It may be used in a standing, sitting, or 
reclining posture. When exercise for the mus- 
cles is desired, it is safer and more agreeable to 
employ the sitting posture. The beauty and ex 


cellence of the Health-Lift consists in its perfect 
adaptability to all ages and conditions of health 
and strength. The Goodyear Rubber Curler 
Company continue to manufacture the celebrated 
Gymnasium, which has been used and endorsed 
by thousands in all parts of the country. For 
schools of all grades, its value is universally rec- 
ognized, and has been approved by the best edu 
cators in the land and in Europe. For illustrated 
descriptive circular and price-list, address the 
Goodyear Rubber Cutler Co., 729 Broadway, New 
York. Every college, academy, and public school 


|should have these simple and noiseless rubber 


tubes for gymnastic exercises; the expense is 
slight for each pupil. Persons of sedentary habits 


will find the Health Lift and Gymnasium of great 
service. 


THE address of Thomas T. Bailey, New- 
England agent of Messrs. Clark & Maynard, New 
York, is now at 23 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, 
| saad he will be glad to see his educational 


seven numbers of 1877, which contain the first 


READ the important announcement of the Em- 
pire Siate Pub. Co, on another page. Agents 


nave, in “ Allen’s Useful Companion and Ar- 
“ificer’s Assistant,” a book they need not be 
ashamed to canvass for among the best citizens of 
the land. . 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who hav 
beew dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec. 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
ecay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed tree. Address PuLvarMACHgr GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


Any Second-hand School-Book “‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price, 


A. CLARE, 
DEALER IN 
New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
ons tor ea 
Books carefully executed. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. zoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th: In resources, among the best in the country. 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsge, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D, 
PATTEN. - §2 22 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. Si zz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session i 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. 


COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Stronc. D.D. 


COLLEGE, Spmnngfield, Mo., for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
32m 


penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champa ti. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


[ows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


COLLEGE, Mari 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


StBAcusw UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. tlaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes im Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
mg in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaawads other informa- 
tion apply to E O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three ceurses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. : Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct 


USIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpgx, 426 East 26th street. 


WORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 101 


EAN ACADEMY. 
/ For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuartas C. BRaGpDON, Principal. 46 zz 


MAFPLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States iv the Union. 
Hrream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLen 
M. Principal 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Bay Feunded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D 


BARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classica! and Scientific. J. S. Spautpine, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oaé- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip McC.iurg, Ph D., Prin. 


SCHOOL, 259—2¢5 Boylstor 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in al) 


sections of Tyner Denartment 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 

pares Boys fer College er for the Scientific School For 

catalogues address F. Mrits A.M.. Principal. _ 


ACADEMY, Musica! Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxusums, A. M, 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


M ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Buckiyn, A.M. 


BEITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Yous 


63 2 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. . 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corrin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
ing. Apply to H. T. Fucver, Principal. 7O 22 


SPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Sreesins, A.M. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dee. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Cc llege-Preparatory, Art, 
and Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 Rev N. Fettows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Laavanwortn, A.M., Princ. 
EST NEWTON English and Class. School, 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 51 22 


WAENER'’S Polytechnic Business Coll 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


MINNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4*8- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoo.t St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


MM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
+ Worcester 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russert, Principal. 55 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M. 


§t4ts NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westris_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scort. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


QO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Morma/, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for ies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Principals, Worthi: Franklin Co., 
ia. 87 az 


3422 


Seminary for Yraining «f Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 


AT 9 WEstT 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mas MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, Principals 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 

Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg~Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus-Bogvre is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says the Gaé/- 
axzy: “Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of ail American Kindergarters, 
ho.ds the highest place. Itis tothe labors of this lady, 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the mncreasing success 
of Kindergartening in America is due, and her pupils have 
accompiished more than al! the rest.”” Says Miss E. P. 
Peabody: ** Mrs. Kraus is the authority on the subject,” etc. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE, NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
Miss E. M. COR, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot for American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 621 Broadway, N. ¥ 


CO SAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 az 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
4 idence, K.3. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Military Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 
owrv & Gore. Principals rao tf 


GePParnp SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-clas: 


Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, Principal. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘lroy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 


Catalogue TIS 
NUMERAL CARDS. 

Used in the best Primary Schools in Boston. ——_ 

fey 


paid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, tog W. Sprin 
Brown & Co., 23 Hawicy Street. 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


15 
Publishers. 


jor ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEXT-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. Penne&x1, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 
Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half the 
above price. 


A—— TRACT SOCIETY 
(x. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


UNDAY-8CHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


. J. P. KIMBALL, R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, | Agent, 
23 Franklin Street. 


ENRY CAREY BAIRD and CO., 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science-........... $ 2.25 
Carey's Unity of Law ......-- 3450 
Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols.. 10.00 
Smith's Manual of Political Economy..... + 125 
Syme’s Industrial Science....,.... 2.00 
ilson’s Political Economy .......-..---.+-++ 1.50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
1.50 


NDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


(ILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Wa 
SSDPRINGFIELDMASS. 
A complete assortment of 


STANDARD GIFTS AND MATERIAL, 


all of our own manufacture, at the lowest prices consistent 
with good quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


& BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 
Call the attention of Teachers to 


THE MODEL POCKET REGISTER AND GRADE BOOK. 


A Roll-Book, Record, and Grade-Book combined. Adapted 
to all grades of classes, whether in College, Academy, Sem- 
inary, High, or Primary School. Hand ly bourd in 
fine English cloth, beveled sides, crimson edges. Price by 


mail, 55 Cents, 

W J. GILBERT Publisher, 
e ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 

The five books to Teachers 


for examination for $3.50 ; but 
3-00 | only in reply to requests ac- 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.90 | companied by the money. 

Special terms for introduction. 11422 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2. State and the Church; 3. State 
and Temples; 4. State 3} §- State Institutions. 


400 pages. $1.50. 
Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Psrouser and 250 best 


Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 112 22 


“ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Creery's Primary Spelling-Book. 35 cts. 
Creery’s Grammar-School Speller. 60 cts. 
Creery’s Catechism of U. 4. History. 50 cts. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U. 8. Histery. 25 cts. 
Kerney’s (Irving’s) School Catechism. 

Series of Latin School Classics. 

Full catalogues sent on application. 


(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 


MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of impertations from 
BARCELONA, FLoRencz, 
MiLan, Turin, &c. 


[_ockwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. D. O. 
Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, and views 
of and the American Chapel at Paris. 

clot 3 00. 
At all Bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
N*®W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Panis, 
Maprip 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE. 
Fully Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 

*,* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
success, as a text- and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 
examine it. 128 tf 


REMEMBER 


’ That we make the best CHILDREN’S BOOKS; 
THAT YOU CAN GET 


Standard Works in great variety, the finest Holiday Books, 
THE BEST BARGAINS IN BIBLES. 


BOOKS, y mat and STATLONERY, at our store, 
y 


where are disp 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


For all ages. Our stock of Bibles is the largest and most 
varied in the United States; and everything is offered 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


At the handsomest store in the city, 32 Franklin Street, 
fifth store from Washington street. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., 
148 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


AMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom St.. PHILA. 
W BOOKS. 
and Gilt. Cloth. +25: paper, cts. 
Tender and Trae. sg 7 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. :6mo. $1.25. 
His Sweetheart. i2mo. $1.00: paper, 50 cts. 
The Crown Princes and his Senge goat. 18mo.cl.¢ 
e 1 
The Czar's Favorite. 18mo. $1.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 
KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, r2mo. Illus....$5.50. 


Sold singly as follows: 
Summer Days at Kirkwood..........$1.25 
The Bear's Dem + 1.00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy ..... 3,00 
Fighting the Enemy ....... 1.25 


A Year at 
We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune, Illus. 
Send for Catalogue. 


NOYES: SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Paper. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 zz 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Cc ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


UST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S Great Work on Conjuring 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How to 
Become a Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 
“*Modern Magic.”’ Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 


$1.50. 
145 


Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 
3 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Till the lst of January 
We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s new book on the 
Conversion of Children, for Agents only. Send for 
particulars, or $1 oo for sample, and for special 


UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


‘HE 

205 East 12th Street, NE WY ORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
subscription 
Oar First Hund Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 606 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp..------++ese«+ %75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo Ills...... 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Desms. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From W. 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


| JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, bra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapted for Schoois, Seminaries, and 


Maury’s 


Holmes’ 


VAN NOSTRAND, | 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


-Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics............-+ 3.00 


Prescott’s Organic Analysis .........-.-. 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp CoLteGcs Text-Booxs: 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 


8 Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON 
750 Broadway, New York. 


e 

Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, re 8 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. 111., cloth. 1.75 

at ae and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ oe} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 94 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 

FOR 


New Books Holidays! 


A Historical 


CENTENNIAL ORATIONS. Mistorica! 


Containing Select Orations, Addresses, Poems, etc., 
Delivered in every State the Union, July 4th, 1876. 
Edited by F. Saunders, A.M., Librarian of Astor Library. 
880 octavo pages. $3.50. 


MOODY’S New Sermons in Boston, also in New 
York and Chicago, from authorized verbatim 
reports, by REV. JOSEPH COOK. 1,576 


pages. Pp in 3 vol » $1.00 each. The set, ele- 
gant cloth, (Moody Library,) in 


a box, $4 50. 
3 000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. 

’ New York Sunday-School Superintendent. 
troduced by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 pages, $1.50. 
TEN PLAGUES OF EGYPT. ,2%%,""" 

* Bible History 
Games on 40 illustrated cards. By Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 
Neat Box, with instructions, 50 cents. 
5 CENTENNIAL GAMES OF AMERICAN HIS- 
, TORY, on 64 cards, elegant box and instructions, 50 
cents, 


AGENTS WANTED. Steady em 
pay. If there is no agent in your p 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 
A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,......-- Fifty Cents. 
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ment and 


copies will be 
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Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Sample by Mail, 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teachers Help published. The Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most helpfal 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken 1f examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 

A POSTAGE STAMP 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 

A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted to the 
lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. ‘Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. : 
Tarms:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month, 


Terms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 
Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB, CO., Chicago. 


HE MONTHLY READER. 


‘To supply ademand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, a Z ementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifull ae ge carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 ha e, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. It ready awakened a 
profound a in advance ; 5 
a single num Sample fora 3-cent stam 


eneral exhibitions. Single copies, a5 
ddress the N. E. PUBLISHING ’ 
‘10 Hawley Stree, Boston, Mass. 


ess SHUREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested toa New EpiTign 
of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Singite and Double 
Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by various 
teachers, and those made necessary to keep this ever-pop- 
ular work fully up to the present requirements for a text-book 
on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has been used 
to extend the use of this , and the remarkable tenacity 
with which it has retained its popularity, while rival works 
have been actively and energetically pushed through agents, 
attests the hold Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon 
the good opinion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues, 
Single copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the receipt of 60 cents, 
and a full set of blanks upon the receipt of 45 cents. 

Retail price of the Text-Book is $1.00, and for six Blanks, 


75 H. B. NIMS & CO., Publishers, 
150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


ish Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
Professor English Literature at University 
Latin-English and nglish-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Baarp, D.D............ 
German-Engtish and English 
French-English nglish-French Diction- 
A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Piates by R. P. Larrcu.......+..-. $2.50. 
A Coamee of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 


2.50. 
By R. P. Larrcu. With 24 

2 50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand, .......$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassel)’s Practical 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's. 

Serius A, AnD VeGeTABLe Forms. 
B. Mops. Drawina. 
C. Lanpscars Drawine. 
D. Ficurk Drawina. 
E. Anmac Drawina, 

Each Series can be had in 12 Parts, $0 25 each ; or ome 
Vol., cloth, price$s.50. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ — of England. By Isa 

1,00. 


1.75. 
-German Pro- 


Craic- Knox 


Euclid. Raised by Prof. M.A. 7 
A LIVE TEACHER 
WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 


— FoR — 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 


There bmg has never before appeared a book of musical 
instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 Oa dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 
This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
ah omy It has a thrilling effect when well sung. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full particulars for the new year, and froof that the 
Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for $:.50."" Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
138 eow 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Every Teacher and Student of English 
Literature needs Them. 


Qutines for the Study of the English Classics, 


A Series of Practical Articles Contributed 
to THE JourNAL by A, F. Blaisdell. 


L, Il. Goldsmith (2 articles); Jan. 15, and Feb 19, 1876. 
Ill. Gray; Nov. 23, 1876. 
IV., V. ag ig (2 articles); Dec. 23, 1876, and 
eb. 8, 1877. 
VI. Addison; March 15, 1877. 
VI{. Burne ; April 26, 1377. 


VIII. Longfellow; June 


1X. Proposed Course 
Books in English Literature; Aug. 


July 12, 1877. 
xX. 
30, 1877. 
I. B 27, 1877. 
for the Bendy ef the 
_ chant of Venice”; Oct. 25, 1877. 
A few numbers of THe JouRNAL, containing these articles, 
can be had at our e. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 for 
the series. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL 


140 16 Hawley St, Boston. 


7d METRIG SCHOOL REGISTER, } 


Figh ges, 21x35 cm. Spaces multiples of millims. 
Printed bends for Punctuality, Regularity, Deportment, Ex. 
amination, Summary, Rem 


arks, &c. 
137 tf H. S. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO. 
«549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


El tary; New American; History of 
History. the World Willard’ s Synopsis of History 


by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History; &c. 

Lan Picture- Object Language Lessons ; 
quage. English Grammar; Compositon; 

Rhetoric; Primers of Literature; Philology; Studies in; 

Bryant; &c. 


Geography. 


Cornell’s Systematic, N. E. Baie. 


ntermediate, Physical; 
Primer of Geography ; Classical Geography ; Outline aps ; ; 
Map-Drawing Cards. 


K I and F; nd; Kast- 

Drawing. ners Designs Morse's Mechan. 
ical. 

9 Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 

Catalogues free. 

M. W. HAZEN, 


Cc. E. LANE, 
116 State St, Chicago, Il. 22 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


A S. BARNES & CO., 
+ Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over qx 


The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTI VE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


@ Publish the following approved School Books: 


New American Readers and Spelliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 


Oxford's 8 ers. Tenney’s 
ts 


Scholar’s mpanion. 
Cop and Rheto 
Smii Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
New- 4G E. WH 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


CLank & MAYNARD, New York. 


_ PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English 
and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Hendcrson s Test- Words in English Orthog- 
raphy, &c., &c. 
For catalogues and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, 4 T, BAILEY, Agt., 
96 Madivon St, 23 Franklin St, Bosten. 


ON, REMSEN, | 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street,‘ 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 

Brooke’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

‘Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 

*, For terms and other information, address the Pub- 

fishers. 138 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


New 


JAMES A. BOWEN, . 
FRANCIS BELDEN At, 
as Washington Strect, CHICAGO. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Addick’s Elementary French. 
An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Mrs. AppicKs. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 
English Grammar for the use of Schools. By Samust 
KirKHAM. 12mo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 
Illustrated. 12mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. . 
Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. 
Academic Dictiqunry. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
Cc h ive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. $1.00. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make he ow 
named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 145 22 


ew-England Educational Agency 
ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s 


Read 
Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley 8t., BOSTON. 


S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 

For information, address the Publishers, 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, « « 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . 94cts, 
Price for Exchange,. ..* 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St. BOSTON, Mass. 


( INN & HEATH, Boston, 
Have just issued 

Hudson’s Classical English Reader, containing 

200 Choice Selections, from 87 Standard Authors, $1.00, 
Sia Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar, 20€ 
Parallel Rules o of Greek and Latin Syntaa, 6oc 
Annals of Astr’l Obs. of Harvard Coll., $10. 
Chaucer’s Parliament Foules (Lounsbury), 6oc. 
Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, 7 
Fite’s Verrestrial and Celestial Globes. 


READY, 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12m0; $3.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO,, 25 BOND-ST., N, Y. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00, Boston, 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
a one o c 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
American Mechanical 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. ; 117 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YOR 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
as 66 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


| Bae & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“ PRACTICAL INFORMATI N 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” ON OF VALUE TO 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an on Lisping, Stuttering, and 


A to“ Reading Club.” 
By WALTER K, FOBES, 
of Boston School of 


16mo. Cloth 60 cts. 


“ Tt seems to be an epitome of the science of 
we most bean enitome of the science of slocuion | Th 


—Vox Populi (Lowell), 
1 & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
147 41~—45 Franklin] Street, BOSTON. ! 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES. OF 


‘Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs, Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for peepee 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & C0.’s Catalogue 


Sent free by mail application. 
by mall on ACMILLAN & £0. 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
Broadway, New York, 


Franklin Ser Ss. and L. Li. Campbell 
The Analytical Readers 
Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacViear's 4 
acVicar. 
Campbell's History of the U. 8. 


L. J. Campbell. 
rich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Records. 


The -Sheaf. (Music.) 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 


keeping. By H W. Eliswort 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Publishers 
Payson, Dun Books. 
Payso Course. 


D. & 
Bartholomew's rat 


Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 

Pattersen’s Complete 

Crosby's Greek ries. 

Hanson’s Latin Course. 

Gill's Cambridge Gouree of Physis 
et’s 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 


Descriptive Catalogue, with rates furnished 
on application. Correspondence 


POTTER, & CO., 
Box 4374. 53 
Gen’ New-England A EW YO 
A. S. MANSON, 32 eld St, Boston. 104 22 


PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
az Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmitTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natora’ 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


G. P. SONS, 
Ww YORK, 
Gart’s German (3 vols.) 
Putnam's Series of Atlases ce (14 vale) 75c. to $20, 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), T5c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), @1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, $1. - 
Day's Paye French ethics, 2s 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, t cs, AN 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CO., 
ner an She Bos: 


Arithmetics, 

full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher 

Spellers. 

Colten’s New p 

Shaw’s English Literature, 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Gov 


phies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


wen WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


kit 
Walton’s Aritha. ; Walton & Cogsw rell's Probe.; 
Hill’s Geometries ; Eliot’s History. of U. 8.; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal "History 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 8.; 


Cam: I’s Concise f the U. 8. 
Edwards’ Outlines of Eugiteh History. 
Correspondence solicited. 


"style, and are furnished at the lowest 


BROWN & CO.,. 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat:n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury’'s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Relectic kducational Series. 


PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 


The new and standard text-books of the Eelectic Edu- 
cational Series are published in a ive and durable 
icable prices. 

The Eclectic Educational Series represents the most 
recent and popular advances in educational methods; 
the authors are practical teachers of acknowledged ability, 
and of large and varied experience; and the books stand 
the test of the school-room, as evidenced by their long-con- 
tinued ase where adopted. The Eclectic Series includes 

Harvey’s Readers. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Ray's New Arithmetics. 
Ray's New Algebras. 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 
Harvey's English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. ~ 
Norton's Physics and Natural Philosophy. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Andrew's Manual of the Constitution. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Payne’s School Supervision. 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. 

Etc. Ete. Ete. 


Price-lists and Circulars on application. - 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 
Cincinnati and New York. 
M. W. TEWRKSBURY, 


New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 429 
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Swinton’s Geographies; 
| Gray's Botanies ; & tics. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
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